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For The Now-Yorker. 
THE DAYS OF YORE. p 


* Green be the turf above thee, 
Friend of my better days! 
None knew thee but to love thee, 
None named thee but to praise.’ Halleck. 


Wrenre are the days when I woke with the morn-bird, 
And roamed through the corn-fielde, exulting in life? 
Where are they ?~—But Echo will deign to reply. 

Here, in the niche of this core-eaten oak-trunk, 

I sit, and L muse on those far-away days— 

Their brows bound with roses, their skies of rich blue. 

1 muse, as the snatches of songs, half furgotten, 

Return to my mem'ry, and wake from their tombs 

The ghosts of affections once thrilling and wild. 

Where are they, my soul! the warm friends of my boyhood, 
Who with me stemmed the waves of the blue, tossing brine, 
Or dared the bold eagle in eyrie sublime ? 

Dead !—or far scattered, like thistle-down, driven 

On the sudden wind-burst. Ab! but few may return, 

To muse here, like me, on the wreck of the Past! 

One died in India, fighting for lucre, 

Who toved nought but leisure and frolic of yore ;— 

The dread alligator profanes his dank grave. 

For he fell—vh, the loved one !—by dark Indian river; 
Where the flowers were all strange, his red life-blood burst 
His ashes there moulder;—but here flits his soul! = [forth; 
And where is the minister's mournful-browed daughter, 
With her soft eye of blue, which foretold lurking death? 
She sleeps neath yon yew--’neath the turf white withdaisies, 
Where oft, "mong the tombs, we have sat ‘neath the stars, 
And talked of the heaven which bloomed far above them, 
Full of seraphs, and saints, and carly-dead maidens. 

Ah me! let her sleep !—had she lived, she had mourned 
That this heart cannot leap to that heaven o'er the stars; 
For now it seems empty, and cluudy, and cold. 

For now I believe not in aught that I see not; 

For Fancy's best hues are all tarnished and cold ; 

Yet her soul is yon star through the dark abbey gleaming. 
I've seen it oa ocean, when Death curled the billow; 

It wooed me to rest, as it doth even now! 

Why gleam'st thou, pale star! like a tear dropping eye? 
My soul would but pele thee, yet farther shine on, then! 
Though fondly thy beam will wax brighter and stronger, 
Till thou 'rt lost in the blaze of the sun of Creation. 

Ah me! what a dreamer I've been since those glad days! 
Then I seemed all awake, like the butterfly sporting ; 

But which is the sleep, and which the awaking? 


Paris, 1839. W.F. 


eee 
Review. 
MR. AINSWORTIHI's JACK SHEPPARD. 

Anovut eight years ago, Mr. William Harrison Ainsworth 
acquired some reputation by the publication of a romance 
called ‘ Rookwood,’ a wild and not particularly moral tale, 
in which the ‘bold highwayman’ Richard Turpin, and his 
mare Black Bess, figured conspicuously. No more was heard 
of him till a year or two since, when he produced another 
romance, founded on the adventures of the ‘ Admirable Crich- 
ton,’ and interspersed with descriptions of Parisian life, after 
the manner of Victor Hugo. More recently, he has given to 
the world his ‘Jack Sheppard,’ the hero of which is the no- 
torious robber of that name, and two of the priacipal charac- 
ters in which are Blueskin, alias Blake, another famous rob- 
ber, and Jonathan Wild, the thief-taker, who seems to have 
been appointed head of the London police on the good old 
principle—* Set @ rogue to catch a rogue.’ This work has 
been praised and recommended by three-fourths of the Ameri- 


| can press, and its author placed just below, if not by the side 
| of, Dickens. From this general voice of approbation we 
must beg leave to dissent. 
Mr. Ainsworth may be called the English Victor Hugo, or 
| rather an Engiish caricature of Victor Hugp, for he goes a 
| trifle Leyond his original. Possessing none of the requisites 
| of a novelist but power, he is continually striving to excite 
| his readers; and in his pursuit of the wild and terrible. fre- 
quently runs into the horrid and disgusting. His chief object 
“appears to be to get his characters into as many scrapes as 
possible; it is not surprising, therefore, that he should delight 
in ruffians and desperadoes, since these afford him peculiar 
| facilities in this respect. A large amount of such pleasing 
characters are accordingly introduced into the work before us. 
The ground-work of the story is the anger of Jonathan 
| Wild. It is the primum mobile of Mr. Ainsworth’s Jack 
| Sheppard, as the wrath of Achilles was that of Homer’s Iliad. 
| Jonathan, having been refused by Mrs. Sheppard, vows eter- 
nal vengeance against the whole family, persecutes her, brings 
her husband to the gallows, entices away her son from the 
respectable family into which he has been adopted, makes a 
robber of him, then quarrels with him, and uses every exer- 
tion to procure his apprehension and execution. 


By way of giving some dignity to the very undignified per- 

| sonage he has chosen for his hero, Mr. Ainsworth has made 
Jack Sheppard of noble blood—cousin, indeed, to the nominal 
hero, Thames Darrell, whose persecutions by his uncle, Sir 
Rowland Trenchard, form the under-plot of the stery. This 
| uncle intrigues with Wild to compess the death of his nephew, 
who stands between him and the Trenchard estates; in the 


| ting Sir Rowland and Thames out of the way, forcing Widow 
Shepard to marry him, and hanging her son, he may himself 
| get possession of the said estates. These preliminary steps 
| are, to be sure, rather severe ; but Wild, to whom murder and 
assassination are mere after-dinner pastimes, sets abuut them 
in the most business-like manner possible. Being unable to 
| get Thames into his power, he is forced to commence opera- 

tions upon the uncle, whom he accordingly inveigles into a 
| secret room, beats out his brains with a bludgeon, (the details 
| of this interesting performance are given with the most praise- 
worthy accuracy,) and throws his body into the well. In so 
doing, however, he manages to shut himself in, and is thus 
caught in his own trap. Here was a fine opportunity for Mr. 
A. to kill two birds with one stone, by having Wild caught 
in the fact, and hung for the murder of Sir Rowland ; but the 
thief-taker is too important a personage to be disposed of in 
so summary a manner. Accordingly, Jack Sheppard, his 
cousin Darrell, and ‘his lieutenant Blueskin, break into the 
house, and in reconnoitring the premises, accidentally let out 
the owner, who repays the favor by taking them prisoners. 
After this, Sheppard and Blueskin play at fast and loose with 
Wild and his turn-keys for some time, one of them: giving his 
| keepers the slip as fast as the other is captured ; and in the 
course of one of these scrapes Bluegkin cuts Wild's head 
nearly off ;—notwithstanding which unpleasant accident, Jona- 
than is on his legs again in the next chapter but one. Dar- 
rell is rescued from Wild's clutches, marries the daughter of 
his early friend and benefactor, and succeeds to the ‘Lrench- 
ard estates, with an additional title. The thief-taker sur- 
vives his victims, but Mr. A. gives us the gratifying assurance 
that he was hanged seven months afterward. 

Such is a faint outline of the plot; but nothing less than a 
perusal of the work itself can give the reader an idea of the 
‘moving accidents by flood and field,’ the assaults and batte- 
ries, the perils and escapes, the Munchausen-like, Bombastes- 
Furioso-ish adventures that bristle up upon every page of the 








narrative. The loss of life, however, is by no means propor 











tionate to the liberal outlay of steel and gunpowder. Indeed, 
Mr. Ainsworth’s heroes are not to be killed; they are harder 
to destroy than the knights of romance. Fire and water, 
sword and knife, pistol and halter, are ineffectually directed 
against them. ‘The principal characters—viz. Thames, Dar- 
rell, Jack Sheppard, Jonathan Wild, Blueskin, Mrs. Shep- 
pard, aud Kneebone the draper—seein to have at least a 
dozen lives a-piece. Some une of them is left fur dead at the 
end of alinost every chapter; but in the fullowing one the 
‘unfortunate deceased’ starts up again into life, like a pup- 
pet under the magic touch of Harlequin; and when two or 
three of these characters are finally disposed of, we can hardly 
persuade ourselves that they are bona fide deal men. In 
short, it seems to be the authur’s aim to keep his readers in 
a perpetual fever of excitement, by involving his heroes in the 
most monstrous and incredible adventures. 


But we have another and a more serious charge to bring 
against Mr. Ainsworth: It is the material from which he 
has chosen to form his hero—Jack Sheppard, the notorious 
robber, the companion of burglars and murderers, the husband 
of two wives—whom he holds up to our sympathy an-| admi- 
ration, and represents as almost a martyr. We do inost 
solemnly protest against this canonization of the Newgate 
calendar. Bulwer has. been blamed, and justly, for making 
a hero of a highwayman; but Bulwer had some excuse. He 
pointed his book against existing abuses; he wished to show 
how an innocent youth might be made a criminal by the erro- 
neous operation of those very laws which were intended to 
prevent crime. Such is not the case with Mr. A. He can 
urge no such palliation for his offence; he must choose scoun- 


course of which conspiracy, Jonathan perceives that, by put- drels for his heroes from an innate love of scoundrelism, like 


his illustrious prototype, Victor Hugo. 

It is indeed much to be regretted that the modern French 
school has found so many hopeful pupils, both here and in 
England. On the one hand we have the ‘ American in Paris,’ 
pouring out upon our suffering public the overflowings of his 
profligate mind, his coarse insinuations, his studied double 
entendres, his immoralities, his—obscenities, we were going 
to say—through the pages of the Knickerbocker;—(by the 
way, how is it that the Editor of this respectable magazine 
will consent to svil his pages with such tissues of abomina- 
tion as these ‘ Familiar Letters’?)—on the other, Mr. Ains- 
worth, ennobling villainy and celebrating the triumph of vice. 
If he chooses to do so—if he supposes that copying Victor 
Hugo is the most honorable way of gaining a name in the 


| literary world, that is his business; but we do think that the 


American press might have more regard for decency and mo- 


rality—to say nothing of good taste—than to eulogize his ; 


monstrosities without breathing a syllable of their immoral 


tendency. t 
ea 


BYRON’S ‘GIAOUR’ 

Tue dying scene of Byron’s Giaour, has always seemed to 
me sufficient to touch some spring of tenderness in the sternest 
bosom. Stretched on the bed of death—the hopes of his heart 
all withered—haunted by the harrowing recollections of his 
murdered love—the powers of nature fast waning—then for a 
brief space do the thoughts of the Giaour revert to the joyous 
scenes of his youth, to his early friend, to one who had kindly 
pointed ouc the certain issuc of his wayward courses. 

But does the image of this friend present itself to the dying 
Giaour triumphant at the fulfilment of his prophesies? Does 
he seem coldly to say, “As I told you"? Ah, no! Far 
different is the import of that saddened brow, those swim- 


“ He starts to find his words are truth, 
And wishes that they were not sooth.” 


The Giaour had lingered leng in moody despair, dwelling 
in a monastery, with whose inmates he had no sympathies, 
and in whose employments he refused to share. But death 
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————ts 
was now stealing over him; he was just leaving what he 
deemed the only life, and his heart melted toward him whom 


he had known in brighter days, when life was young and the ||). 


future bathed in the golden light of imagination and hope. 
The broken-hearted Giacur retains none of that pride which 
often prompts those who are cast down, “ to mock the time 
with fairest show.’”’ No. Every spark of such an emotion 
is extinct. He would not hide aught from him whose tears 
will, he knows, gush forth from the purest fountains of 
affection—who he knows will bewail him with the tender- 
ness of unmitigated grief—and for whom he plucks off the 
ring, long worn as the pledge of friendship, bidding the at- 
tendant friar in bestowing it, to narrate his sad story. D. 


For The New-Yorker. 
TO MATILDA. 
Ou, would that the myrtle’s green tendrils were woven 
With the strings that my hand would awake for thee now! 
Then, well each light strain of my harp might have proven 
The feelings that brighten and shadow my brow. 
But now—ah ! in vain the mute chords I am sweeping: 
Each finger seems nerveless, each wire unstrung ; 
And love leaves the lyre as silently sleeping 
As the passion-wrought theme in the heart whence it sprung. 
Ob! yet, if it lay where thy dark eye were glowing— 
Where its strings might yet bask in their love-lighted gleam : 
Where thy smile would awhile melt its warm song to flowing, 
And love might return, yeé to hallow its theme— 
If all were thus bright, then my lips might have broken 
The chain which to silence hath chilled every tone ; 
And the passion my harp hath left sad and unspoken 
Might have blent with a flame warm and bright as its own. 
New-York, 1839. P. 


From the Keepsake for 1540. 
LADY VIOLA; 
@R THREE SCENES IN A LIFE. 
BY CAMILLA TOULMIN. 
That I should lov he em 
ea t i 
And think to wed it. po em Shakspeare. 
Sermer Ansey is an old pile of building; so old that its 
chronology remains unfixed to this day, and has been a point 
of dispute among the curious for ages past. The owner, how- 
ever, traces back his right noble descent to a certain Sir 
Robert Shafton, who flourished in the time of the lion-hearted 
Plantagenet, and the first record of the abbey is, as his baronial 








residence. Whether he bought or built it, received it from |, 


@ munificent monarch, or won it by the strength of his good 
right arm, none can know. The last is as likely as any, for 
there is a rudely sculptured figure of the knight over his tomb 
in the chapel, and verily it seems the resemblance of a fearless 
and giant warrior. 

Then came a long train of Sir Roberts, Sir Ralphs, and 
Sir Williams ; the last of whom was created Earl of Selmer, 
by our fifth Henry on the field of Agincourt. On—on like a 
noble a ye anblemished, flowed the lordly line. But 
the trouble of the Stuarts broke its princely fortunes. Several 
prudent earls had partly meer teed their losses: then came 
a thoughtless, extravagant one, whose only son succeeded in 
the year 18— to the title and family residence, with an income 
ecarcely sufficient to maintain an establishment half as exten- 
sive as that of his forefathers. 

What was to be done? Alas! no remedy but to curtail 
expenses, occupy one owe of the modernized part of the 
building, and live with his fair young bride in seclusion. 

It was once whispered to him, ‘ Why not sell some of your 
magnificent jewels? they would find a fair market.” But, 
with a curled lip, he proudly answered—“ Never!” 

After all, family pride is respectable. This diamond had 
been presented by Magaret of Anjou—that carcanet was the 
gift of the politic Tudor to a lovely countess in return for a 
secret service rendered by her lord—this ring from Elizabeth. 
There was a legend to every bauble. 

But zighteen years had passed, and the gentle counters had 
long been mouldering by tke side of her predecessors. There 
was a fair boy in his father’s hells, springing fast into man- 
hood ; and his sister, the Lady Viola, who was by one year his 
senior, was now daily expected home, havirg just completed 


and fallen, now raised their proud heads, as if in mockery of 
their earlier and fairer sisters. 
It was late in the day. Through a stained glass window, 
softened rays of the declining sun rested on a lady simply 
dressed in white, and reclining on a fauteuil of blue damask. 
In her hand was a book, opened at the first page,—and he: 
eyes were fixed abstractedly on the only words it contained, — 
“ Ernest Clifford.” Just on the threshold of womanhood, 
her very loveliness seemed that of promise rather than of 
present perfection. And yet there was something in the ex- 
pression of her soft blue eyes, and the statue-like chiseling 
of the mouth, which told of firmness and decision of character ; 
and irresistibly impressed on the beholder e@ conviction that 
her mind had far outstripped the scanty limit of her years. 
The door which was behind her opened noiselessly, and 
Clifford entered with the air of one in search of something. 
He was evidently at first unconscious of her presence, and 
started when he beheld her reflection in a pier-glass opposite. 
“Your pardon, Lady Viola, for this intrusion,” said he in 
a hurried manner, “ 5 Ro not you were here; I understood 
you would accompany Lord Selmer in his drive.” 


enough————nclined to go.” 

“‘ T have been packing my books, and came for a volume of 
| Sophocles which I left here. Not expecting to find it in a 
| lady's hand,” added Clifford, in a tone of forced gaiety. 

The book dropped from her p, and for a moment Lady 
Viola became deathly pale; ole 

started to her eyes. She rose to 
involuntarily strove to detain her. 
| “You will be better, Lady Viola,—let me open the win- 
dow,—the cool breath of Heaven will restore you,—dear 
Lady Viola, be seated.” 

There was a pause; at length she spoke. 

* You leave Selmer to-morrow, I understand—is it not so?” 

“Tt is my destiny,” he replied, in a tone of bitterness. 

“ Nay, your will has shaped it then.” 

“ Say, rather honor and despair.” 

Lady Viola murmured some reply, but her words were 
j scarcely articulated. 
| Tell me, Lady Viola,” said Ernest after a short silence, 
|“ have you never thought me mad?” 
| “Mad!” 
| “Yes ;—is there no madman but the ravinglunatic? What 
_ think you is the dream of ambition, fierce hatred, envy, any 
human passion that masters the reason—if not madness?” 
| “Are you the prey to one of these? Never,—lI believe it 
| not.” 
| “IT thank you, from my soul I thank you, for those words. 
| Not one of these, and yet as strong @ master. me trust, 
| however, that a life henceforth dedicated to the fulfilment 
of my sacred duties, may expiate the guilt, if there be guilt, of 
| the wildest dream a madman ever cherished.” 

He covered his face with his hands, and a large bead-like 
tear trickled through his fingers. : 

They talk of woman's tears! I know not certainly what 
effect they may produce on men, but I think, after all, they 

are the most false and skallow tests of feeling. But one tear 
|down a manly cheek, and that tear shed for her, oh! to a 
woman's heart, earth has no sight so touching or so thrilling. 

Again were they silent for a few minutes. Clifford 1ose— 
“Farewell, Lady Viola!” said he, ‘‘ farewell!” and taking 
| her hand he raised it respectfully to bis lips. 
| And were they thus to part? Not so;—like the legend of 
|| the spring—which was to rush forth a mighty torrent, when 
| the stone that covered it should be removed, and the sun's 
| rays fall upon it—was the heart of Viola. The light of love 
| had fallen there; and she threw herself on the breast of Er- 
| nest and sobbed aloud. 
| “Gracious Heavens! I knew not this,” exclaimed Ernest, 
but he pressed her in his arms, and wild, passionate words 
, escaped his lips. He half supported her to a sofa, and she 
buried her face in its pillows. 

“* Lady Viola,” said Clifford after a pause, his voice thril- 
ling with deep emotion, “ now you must hearme. I have been 
| guilty, but I have been my own tempter. In my pride of 
| heart I thought it possible to say, ‘Thus fer shalt thou go, 
jand no farther.’ I dreamed that I could listen toa voice that 
| had become the music of my being, and gaze on a form whose 
| presence was the poetry of my life; then awake from the 
' sweet vision as from a nightly slumber, to trend the path that 
| duty points to me, at least contentedly. I should have fled 
| from you long ago,—the first week that I saw you. This is 
no hour for affected modesty,—I have sometimes thought it 





ave the room, but Clifford 





her education under the same care which had been bestowed 
= come young and near relations in a distant county. 
Bee oe foe fs youth, “even you, critical as you are, 
ae Pr , will acknowledge that my sister is 
It was his tutor he addressed. 
* . . = . * 
Four months had elapsed ;—for it ly i i 
Lady Viola Shafton returned home, and new? Pt “he 
the Q of 
Had passed her sceptre to the Sapnes ities, 
The gaudy flowers which come forth, when the violet has 
, and the last leaves of the moss-rose have withered 


possible, that the beautiful, the high-born girl, drawn by the 
mysterious link of sympathy which has bound us from the first, 
might regard too well even Ernest Clifford. And when this 
oe has come to me as the shadow, the phantom of hope, 
a father’s malediction has rung in my ears, and I have seemed 
to myself a fiend and destroyer. And then I tried to pray 
you might never love me. But the black drop is in my heart 
again, I cannot say so now Viola.” And his arm wound 
round her waist, and her head rested on his shoulder. 

“ Let us talk calmly,” said Viola after a pause, “I can 
think and act now, for I am far happier than I was an hour 
ago. 

“ Happier !” 

“Yes, much heppier. Can you not imagine the hideous 








“No, Shafion ia with him instead; I did not feel well || 


7 succeeded, and tears |, 


—— ——_ 


guise, by which suspense and doubt made still more dreadful, 
that most humbling thought—the thought of affection as un- 
returned as it had been unsought. But it is a glorious thing 
to be loved by you—by such an one as you; and it is the 
pride of this which gives me strength now. We part, Ernest 
Clifford, perhaps for ever,—or to mcet as nothing to each 
other 


“T ask you to forgive, not to remember me.” 

There was a tremulous motion about the features of Lady 
| Viola that seemed to mock the calmness of her speech, but 
she continued. 

“IT am no modern Tullia, to trample on the hopes or even 
prejudices of my dear father,—I cannot pass such barriers 
though the goal were happiness.” 

“ And you will marry——" 

“ Marry! no, but I at least may be the haughty, the cold, 
the passionless Lady Viola Shafton, whom none dare approach. 
| Do you know, Ernest, I have thought of this wecks ago. [ 
| shall hear of your prosperity,—you see J am not crushed, 
| and you, in a few months, will be contented—* appy—blessed. 
Shafton will miss you sadly, but you will write to him.” 

“T shall gradually break off my correspondence with Lond 
Shafton.” 

“Hark!” exclaimed Lady Viola, “I hear the carriage.— 
| Ernest, dear Ernest, farewell—for ever! Do not think of 
| me, do not ity me, but believe if there be either of us to 

blame, it is I.’ 

Again his arm glided round her, and that dear form was 
pressed to his heart. One glossy ringlet became entangled 
in his dress, but the length suffered her to draw herself away 
| without extricating it. Their eyes fer a moment met,—and 
she broke the curl hurriedly off. The volume,- which had 
| fallen from her grasp, remained open on the floor ;—one leaf 
she tore hastily out ;—Ais name—Ais handwriting were upon 
| it;—and at different doors each left the room. 
| Is there any sympathy or admiration for them? Alas! 
| what praise and oe em are given for the possession of 
| keen feeling and sensibility ;—and how little, how much too 
| little, fur the power of mastering them ! 
| 


PART Il. 
He could see 

Not that which was, nor that which should have been, 
But the old mansion, and the accustomed hall, 
And ther bered chambers, and the place, 
The day, the hour, the sunshine and the shade ; 
All things pertaining to that place and hour, 
And her who was his destiny, came back, 
And thrust themselves between him abd the light, 
1 What business had they there at such a time? 
| From Lord Landebury to the Ree. Ernest Cliferd: 

** Nonsense, my dear Clifford, about ‘etiquette,’ and the 
‘ rector of the parish,’ I am quite determined you shall marry 
| us; and you must not be the person to teach me so unplens- 
| ant a lesson as contradiction. Surely you remember Lady 
| Viola Shafton? I thought at first she must have been a child 
| when you left Selmer, but she astonished me yesterday by 
saying she was three-and-twenty; I fancied her about nine- 
'teen. You then knew her at seventcen—was she very lovely ! 
I should think not so handsome as at present. My dear Er- 
nest, [ believe she is perfect—in mind and n. Nature 
| must have created her just to show what she could do, in 
| her most boontiful mood—and I am the happiest man in 
| England. But yet—alas' 

“ But yet is as @ jnilor to bring forth 
Some monstrous malefactor. 

| Clifford, I will tell you all. In the first place, notwithstand- 
| ing the seclusion in which she has lived, Lady Viola bas 
refused, during the last four years, several excellent offers ; 
| suitable even to her birth and beauty; and I must confess it, 
| 





six months ago she declined the honor of my alliance. Though 
repulsed, I bad the boldness, after a little while, again to re- 
| new my addresses. I implored her to give me hope, that in 
| the course of months, of years,even she could love me. She 
heard me patiently. 

“*T will marry you, my lord,’ she replied, ‘ provided, after 
what I am going to mention, you still desire it. I have loved 
another.’ 

“T started. ‘ Listen,’ she continued, ‘I love one whom, in 
all human probability, I shall never again see. One, whom 
were I by accident to meet, would renew no vows to me.— 
The hour cur Jove was acknowledged, we resolved that we 
would strive to conquer it; how successful his endeavor may 
have been, I know not—I wish not to know. Enough, that 
love was offered as a sacrifice at the shrine of duty. Since 
then, I have passed for a cold and heartless being—and you, 
my lord, are the first for whom I could even strive to feel that 
love, for [ respect and admire you; and it is my father’s 
earnest entreaty that [ should marry you. This is the first 
time the secret has passed my lips;—shall I tell you who—’ 

“ I interrupted her, for I felt inexpressibly touched by her 
manner. ‘ No, dearest girl!’ I exclaimed, ‘ let me, at lenst, 
show some generosity. 1 will not ask his name, nor shall tho 
subject again be mentioned between us. A life of devotion 
shall be mine j—and you will—you must love me, I will be so 
utterly your slave!’ 

“ Is not this romantic 7° though not quite the sort of romance 
[ like. Perhaps it is strange that 1 make such a confession 
to you; but the concealment of this secret would be the first 
I have kept frem you since our happy Oxford days, I some- 
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times feel curious to learn whom she has loved so w 
it is better for her feelings that I should not; and I regret 
not that I a ——. Sometimes I think I have 

her heart back to her own ppemetins 
enough to believe that is way to 
hope. And now, my dear Clifford, I have a 
gence for you. I received a letter this morning from Lord 
——, telling me the long promised living in his gift is at las 
vacant, and only awaits your acceptance. We shall do better 
for you by and by, but this, as a little rise, is worth your no- 
tice. I understand the Rectory House is situated in the 
most picturesque spot imaginable. Make the mostof a rural 
life; for I hope your next move will be to the metropolis. 

“ But to resume the chief purport of my letter. I enclese 
an invitation from Lord Selmer, to a few days at the 
Abbey ; next Thursday fortnight is fixed for our marriage, 
and though I am very angry at your foolish excuses, I once 
more ask you, as a personal ao eens the ceremony. 
You will not again refuse your a friend, Laxpssver.” 

A few days after the date of the above letter, Lord Selmer 
and his son were sitting together in the library; Lafly Viola 
had been indisposed, and confined for two or three days to 
her room. The medical attendant had just quitted the house, 
saying, if she fell into a slumber, she iaust not on any account 
be awakened. 

A servant entered the room with a letter, addressed to Lady 
Viola. 

“My lord, the man waits,” said he, “and her ladyship 
must not be disturbed ; he will not, however, leave the letter 
unless he can take an answer.” 

“ From whom does he come?” 

“ He does not say, my lord.” 

“Oh! it must be about the setting of those emeralds.—I 
will open it, for I know what she intends to have done.” 

Lord Selmer took the letter—read it through twice, and 
the second time with knit brows. 

“* Say there is no answer,” he replied, in a voice of unusual 
sternness. 

“ Shaften,” said Lord Selmer, “‘ you will not mention this 
letter to your sister.” 

“ My dear father-——" 
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PART Ill. 
Faith, that were e’en its light removed, 
Could, like the dial fixed remain, 


And wait till it shone out again. T. Moore. 
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and I have not added or altered one word. Clifford, do you 
recognise this ?”’ 

Be Ne pein: Bie coantiias Sate tate Gon hen eetocnen 
which he ld, the letter that Clifford had addressed to Lady 








Vv “ly: - 
a A en a ee ae Viola a few days before her The very brow of 


ing the marriage of ly Viola Shafton. She 
what millions had learned before,—that the heart which has 
known love finds friendship but a dull substitute. Oh! the 


|| mystery of that master passion! which has overthrown em- 


ires, and the more glorious structure,—the human mind.— 

hich can make the haughty, gentle,—and the dull, eloquent. 

It is not what is called first love that is always so endar- 

ing. The heart is often like a plant, which casts its tendrils 

forth, clinging to some near object; perchance, an unsuitable 

or unworthy one. If so, it recoils back upon itself, and thus 
the heart whose “ Young affections run to waste, 

Or water but the desert.” 


Had this been the case with Viola—had she mistaken || early love. Vain fool! I once 


as he met the eyes of his fmend fixed 
intently on him. 

“Nay, there needs not this emotion. I am passing from 
the world, and would not die the creature of selfish passion. 
But answer me faithfully one question;—do you still love 
her? Speak,—tell me, have you ceased to regard her as the 
first, the dearest object ?”’ 

“I dare not say so,”” murmured Clifford. 

The dying man for a moment concealed his face among the 
pillows ;—and then, with a firmer voice, continued— 

“Beitso! And, in future years, remember it is J who 
tell you she also has, in mind and heart, been faithful to her 
ht otherwise, Yet the 


gratified vanity, or any other shadow, for the substance, she || veil soon dropped. Oh! Clifford, doubt what you will in this 
would assuredly now have loved her husband. As it was, the || lower world, but never think that the heart overflowing with 


ar drop in life's chalice had been dashed from her.— || deep and 
i 


love can long rest satisfied with aught 


her mind was far too well regulated to suffer her to in-|| but its own fervor in return. She has been affectionate, 


dulge in regrets; thoug 


h there were moments when she re-|| thoughtful, gentle,—but it is the affection of a favorite sister 


pented having been induced, by her father’s entreaties, to || toa dear brother. I know it bya thousand signs, themselves 


marry. Now, there was guilt, in ‘ watching the embers,’ of || too frail for language to describe. Now 


me that port- 


her — love. She suffered not herself to recall a look, ora || folio and ink.” 


| tone of his voice; yet the hardest trial was to meet Ernest 


Utterly unconscious of his intention, Clifford placed the 


Clifford, as she was sometimes compelled to do. She knew || pen in his fingers, which had just strength enough to trace 
that he shunned her,—but she knew also that she was still || the following lines: 
beloved. Not unmarked " her the changing cheek, averted || To Lord ——: 


eye, and faltering voice. But she was a rj;—and there 


“** Thave done the state some service, and they know it.’ 


was a new channel for ber affections, pure as it was deep.— || I ask in return for my exertions, that you will forward, even 


Conscious also of her husband's tried affection. 


» and almost || to the highest preferment, the Rev. Ernest Clifford. As a 


despising herself because her feelings would not obey the dic- || dying man, I would not present an unworthy object. But his 
tates of her reason, she strove to repay his love by an utter || integrity and talents are too well known to need any praise 
devotion to his will. A very keen observer of human nature || from me. Under ali possible circumstances, advance him. 


might have believed that theirs was the most perfect happiness 
the world can offer. 

Meanwhile, Clifford, distinguished by his talents, and aided 
it might be by the influence of Lord Jandsbury, became 


Yours, Lanpssury.” 


“ Chfford, this had better be sent by anether hand, although 


I give it into yours.” 
Ernest was almost mastered by his feelings, as the hot 


pos- 
ee ee worth three thousand a |! tears fell fast and thick on the hand he held. “Oh! you 


year. Moreover, it was one w 


“I command you.—But stay, I will justify myself to you; || as the stepping-stone to a bishoprick. —y on with and 


read it.” 


“Tam requested by my patron to be present at his mar- || now remembered that his grandfather was 


riage; but there is one whose slightest wish would weigh 
sy his command. Lady Viola, one word will be sufficient ! 
i 


you desire it otherwise ; or, your silence, the most fitting |! tend the death-bed of Lerd Landsburyv. 


answer to my presumption in addressing you. 
“ That the shadow my unhappy love cast, for abriefs 


awaits you, is the prayer of Eawest Currorp.” 


“‘ How surprising! from my soul I pity him,” exclaimed || alarming symptoms came on, and med 


the youth —({the young have generally a ready sympathy). 
judge that he has acted honorab 


. or pace, || returning one rainy night from the House of Lords. 
in your path, may be for ever lost in the brilliant fate that || ested in the question which was then discussing, he 


sought for by the noblest in the land, man 


younger son of 
& patrician family. 


had ever been considered |} wij) live,” he exclaimed; “ surely this cannot be death!” 


A smile played for an instant on his wan features. ‘Send 


re were who || for my wife and son,” he replied. =~ 


In a few minutes they entered. Viola had been weeping 
bitterly. She passed her arm round her husband’s neck, and his 


Thus were they situated when Clifford was sent for to at-|| head was pillowed on her bosom. It was no season to feel 


but of a few days’ duration, and caused by a cold caught when 


regardless of his health, night after night, in at 


His illness bad been || any tremor at the presence of Ernest. 


“* Dearest,” said Lord , “de will be your friend. 


Inter- || He will have much to tell you by and by.” Avd fora moment 
persisted, he placed her hand in that of Clifford. 
_ ing, until || sweet child, he will guide and watch over.” And as he spoke, 
ical aid was unavailing. || he kissed the healthy cheek of the little innocent, who had 


“* My boy,—our 


It was a great shock to Clifford, for he had not even heard of || nestled so closely beside him that its auburn ringlets almost 
“Dear father, do not be angry. , Even from this we may || his fricnd’s indisposition; but throwing himself into the car- |! mingled with his own dark hair. 
y: 


riage which waited for him, ina quarter of an hour he arrived 


“And I—wisely. Each will believe the other indifferent ; | at the mansion in Portman Square. 


which must be equally desirable, whether it be the truth or 
not. But how much, that has appeared mysterious, does this 


He was evidently exhausted from the excitement he had 
one. Ernest, meanwhile, had fallen on his knees, and 


He was shown into Lord Landsbury’s study. In moments || was breathing a fervid prayer. 


of great excitement, how oppressive does the dull routine of 


explain! I wonder I never ht of such a thing.—And every day life appear to us !—and at such seasons how strange 


yet the idea is most preposterous.” 


Clifford did not arrive at Selmer until lato in the evening || with a bundle of papers beside it, as they had been cast down || in a low voice uttered the 


are the feelings which are awakened! There was the hat, 


“ You are right,” murmured the sufferer; ‘Clifford, those 
were the last thoughts buf one. Viola, join with him.” 

With closed eyes he sank back for some minutes, and then 
to the beautiful service 


preceding the day fixed for the wedding. Lady Viola had || three evenings before. There were the daily newspapers on || our church has provided. The whispered accents became 
retired to her chamber. It wasa chilly autumnal evening, | the table, and a pile beside them, equally unopened—those of || still lower—the voice faltered—was silentp—Viola felt the 
the preceding days. The click of the time-piece seemed || hand relax its grasp—and dust was all that remained of the 


and dismissing her attendant, she drew her chair near the 


fire and sat for — minutes, apparently in a dreamy, un- monotonous and slow, for he contrasted it with the beating of || high-souled Landsbury ! x 


conscious mood. ere was the sound of a carriage,—it | 
stopped ;—and she started fromher seat. ‘‘ He comes,” mur-| 
mured she half aloud, “he comes to give me to another."—| 
Again she remained silent and motionless. By and by she 

distinguished the sound of footsteps in the corridor. Nearer— 

they pass the door—she buries her face in her hands,—it is 

no time for tears, but she presses convulsively her eyelids, as 

if thus to shut out sight, and sound, and memory! And then, 

with unequal steps she paced herchamber. ‘‘I will conquer 

this weakness, she exclaimed; “1 will be mistress of my 

thoughts.” Then opening a cabinet, she took from it several 

letters; and seating herself, drew the lamp near her, and de- 
liberately read them every one through. They were letters 

which Lord Landsbury had addressed to her during a tem- 

pory absence since t engagement, and then she mur- 

mured—“ If there be strength in my own kLeart, I will love 

him. Let me pray for power to make him happy.” 

The marriage was to be solemnized by special license, in 
one of a suite of rooms arranged for the purpose, Clifford 
saw not the bride until a few moments the ceremony 
cpmmenced. In their casual greeting, her gloved hand met 
his, yet he could perceive it was icy cold. The contact must 
have been almest startling, for his own burnt, as with fever. 

And she ‘ spoke the fitting vows,’ and nce she ‘ heard 
not her own words.’ Memory that will not be controlled, 
even at that solemn hour, brought back to her view, as in a 
mirror, days long gone by.—And just at the end of the cere- 
mony, called up, it might be, by a tone of the voice, the 
scene of their parting rushed over hee mind. It was the 
same room,—each trifling article it contained seemed endowed 
with power to torture. The vision was too painfully vivid ; 
the bride fainted ! 


his ownheart. How different was the aspect of the room from 
the diserderly air of comfort to which he had been accus- 


tomed! Clifford felt that he would willingly have sacrificed || came a wife. And are they happy? 


. . * 


r Viola again be- 
ike the buried cities 


Towards the close of the following 


his own life to save that of one who was his dearest fiiend, || which lay for centuries at the foot of Vesuvius, so may the 
and the husband—the beloved husband, he believed, of the || glow of early feeling and the truth of early love be disem- 


only woman he himself bad ever loved. 


bodied from the ashes which circumstance or suffering has 


But the human heart is a strange structure ;—often, ome for a few years cast over them! 


the least faulty, like the tangled meshes of a many-col 
web. A pet spaniel, neglected among the general consterne- 
tion, had ensconced himself in the large easy-chair, and was 


—SSSSS==a 
OLIVER CROMWELL. 
The last number of the London and Westminster Review 


whining over and tearing a lady's glove. Why did Clifford || contains an excellent article on Cromwell, from which we 


release it—gaze, as if thereon some mystic characters were 
written,—and as the handle of the door was turned to summon 
him, thrust it into hie bosom ? 


have taken the following sketch: 
Oliver Cromwell was born at Huntington, on the 25th of 
April, 1590. He was descended by his mother’s side from 


“Are we alone?” said Lord Landsbury, when Clifford || the Lord Steward of Scotland, founder of the Stewart family, 


stood by the bedside of his friend. ‘* Ernest,” he continued 
in a faltering voice, and s 
much to say to you, and I fear but little time. First, then, 


and Cromwell, the commoner, was three generations nearer 


ing only at intervals, “I have || their common ancestor than Charles, theking. Charles the 


First and Cromwell’s mother were eighth cousins. Crom- 


give me a note-case you will find in that writing-desk. Yes, _ by the father’s side, was connected ey with 


Cromwell, prime minister to Henry II, and after- 





this is it. Ernest, will you take upon yourself the guard 
ship of my child—will you be to him as a father?” 


wards Earl of Essex. From him Sir Richard Williams, 


t was in a voice ulmost stifled by emotion that Clifford || Cromwell's great grandfather, took the name of Cromwell.— 


solemnly promised to guide and watch over the being thus 
confided to his care, but never was a sincerer vow registered 
above. 


This Sir Richard was a gallant jouster at Durham House, 
where now stands the Adelphi, and having distinguished him- 
self there one day, King Henry VIII said to him, ‘“‘ Formerly 


“T am satisfied,” said the sufferer. ‘Incase of my death, || thou wast my Dick, but now thou shalt be my diamond,” and 


a ring on the demi-lion of his crest. Crom- 


I had determined on making this request, previously to the || bade him cle i 
decease of the Earl of nee reagan therefore, to the || well’s grandfather, too, was knighted by Elizabeth, and was 


possession of a 
ago; a paper which I foun 
title-deeds. I repeat, the knowledge I have thus acquired 
makes no change in my wishes. My will was already made, 


i i hand k in his neighborhood among the poor as the Golden 
I fae Theses hie pee = Knight. Cromwell's father was a brewer, and Cromwell is 


said to have given Prince Charles a bloody nose, when on a 
visit to his grundfather. He played the part of Tactus ia 
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Brewer’s Lingua, at Huntington school. In this piece he i 
takes up a crown and thus soliloquizes: 


~ ever man so nga asIt 
allantly it fits me. 
nds “ I’m transformed 


Unto the sacred temper of a king ; 
How princely do I speak! how sharp I threaten! 

In 1616, at the age of 17, he was transferred to Sidney 
Sussex College, Cambridge, and here he was something of a | 
Rowsteerer. He, however, did not study himself out of | 
business habits. ‘ You have gathered up,” said Milton, ‘‘the | 
literary dust at Cambridge without deepening the tracts of | 
learning.” His father dying, he became a member of Lin- 
coln’s Inn. On the 22d of August, 1620, he married Ehza, | 
daughter of Sir J. Bouchier, a relative of the Hampdens. It 
was a joke against her that she gave a poet who celebrated | 
her beauty an old hoarded gold half-crown. He now secms 
to have determined to become a man in earnest, and reso- 
lutely paid back £30 he had formerly won at play. 

Cromwell entered Parliament as member for Huntington | 
in his 29th year, March, 1628. Hampden was his cousin, | 
and introduced him to the great men of his party. Crom-| 
well is said to have worn at this time a threadbare and torn | 
coat and a greasy hat; he had a compressed mouth, large | 
nose, deep piercing eyes and shaggy eyebrows; his face a 
rough, warted, gnarled and stern. 

He retired to his farm at St. Ives, and opposed success- | 
fully the Bedford Level, by which means he acquired the title | 
of ‘ Lord of the Fens.’ His popularity increased, and Hamp- }; 
den said of him, that he was a “ man to sit well to a mark.” | 
He now came in for Cambridge; there was a strong opposi- | 
tion, headed by Cleveland, the poet. Onesingle vote carried | 
the day. ‘That single vote,” said Cleveland, ** has ruined | 
both Church and State.” 1: was the long Parliament. 

And now the civil war begun. Stafford had suffered.— 
Cromwell was first in the field, or one of the first; he sent 
down to his old neighbors £100 worth of sabres—many with 
the initials ‘O. C.’ are still seen in the neighborhood. Bax- 
ter says, “ That Cromwell liked religious men, and out of | 
very love for them turned them into a cavalry regiment.” In 
the fight near Grantham he routed double his numbers. At , 
Gainsborough he filed through a gate in the face of a concen- 
trated fire, charged up hill, broke through the Royalists. 
though three to one, and scaitered them intoabog. “I | 
would,” cried King Charles, “ that some one would do me | 
the good fortune to bring Cromwell to me dead or alive.” 

It is a certain fact that Manchester and Essex, his supe- 
riors in command, had no wish to succeed in the cause they 
championed, and Cromwell’s efforts were often marred by 
their secret antagenism. His troops also were better treated 
by the Parliament when they were unsuccessful; the Varlia- 
ment indeed dreaded their success and concealed their dread 
from ali but the penetrating eye of reflection. 

There is a general impression that Cromwell was a vulgar 
man. True it is he was not polished in manners, but his 
mind was the reverse of his outward show. He was fond of | 
poetry, painting and music, and preserved the Cartoons of | 
Raphael when the long Parliament had doomed the royal 
pictures to the flames. It is said that he “ loved an innocent 
joke,” and that his jokes were often practical, sometimes 

ing the ladies’ dresses with sweetmeats thrown among 
them. Manners were not then what manners are now.— 
Chesterfield had not appeared with his imported French pul- 
ish. Queen Elizabeth boxed her maids of honor, and some- 
times her ministers. Essex clapped his hand on his sword 
when served with the royal sauce. She too had been 
‘ tickled in bed’ by some of her male friends, a liberty not to 
be tolerated in these times. It is said of Cleopatra that she 
gave her steward a merciless cuffing when contradicted by 
him before Augustus. 

It is remarkable that Cromwell had no fear of the pen.— 
He said, “‘ The government that cannot stand paper shot de- 
serves to fall.” Napuleon, on the contrary, when all Europe 
trembled at his sword, lived in daily fear of the piercing poim 
of Madame de Stael’s pen. 

A British Cozsul was thrown into the Inquisition for saying 
something against the Catholic religion. Cromwell demanded 
his release ; the King said, “ I cannot interfere with the In- 
quisition.” ‘‘ Then,” replied Cromwell, “I will make war 
on the Inquisition,” and the Consul was liberated in a trice. 
He prevenied the extirpation of the Vaudois, and supported 
the Protestants of Nismes, who venerate the name of Crom- 
well. Mazarin complained to Mudame Turenne, “ I am| 
between two fires: if I advise the King to punish the Re-| 
formed Church, Cromwell threatens to join the Spaniards; if, 
1 favor them, the Courtof Reme account me a heretic.” \ 

J Most part of the night before his death he wus talking to |! 
himself. “ Truly,” said he, “ God is good ; he will not leave | 
me. I would I could live to be further serviceable to God | 
aud his people, but my work is done.” They offered Lim, 
some drink; he was desired to take 1t and endeavor to slcep. | 
He answered, “ It is not my design to drink or sleep, but to | 
make what haste I can to be gone.” 

At his death occurred a most vivlent storm; chimnies were | 
thrown down, trees uprooted, houses unroofed, and he died 
on the 3d of September, a day on which he had been twice ! 
es day which he considered the most lucky of his 

. *uritans mourned and said, “ It j — 
great man has fullen in Ioreel,”” » “Itvis the Lord--a 














THE NEW-YORKER. 


From ‘ The Book of the Bondoir,’ for 1240. 

HOP E....By T. K. Hervey. 

I look into thy laughing eyes,— 

As bright and blue as summer skies,— 

And watch the thoughts that upward spring, 

Like birds upon a painted wing ;— 

And to my soul a vision steals 

That just such smiling eyes reveals, 

With bird-like hopes to make them gay,— 

Till all the bright ones flow away ! 


I gaze upon thy rose-red lips— 
How beautiful amid their dew! 
As never o’er their bloom had passed 
_ The breath of one adieu— 

*Till other lips before me rise, 

With tones as sweet as sweetest bells,— 
Until their music turned to sighs— 
Like passing-bells,—and dew and dyes 

Were withered by farewells! 

I see within thy snowy breast 
The tide of feeling sink and swell, 


As storm had never touched its rest, 
But one bright noon had made it blessed 


—— tT = 


j mountata ? Perhaps he may find grace for me, and bring 
| me the fruit of the Tree of Life.” 

Immediately all his sons offered themselves, and Seth, the 
most pious, was chosen by the father himself to be the mes- 
senger. His head he bestrewed with ashes; he hastened, 
and tarried not until he stood before the gate of Paradise :— 
“ Let my father find grace, most Merciful,” prayed he, “ and 
send him a fruit from the Tree of Life.” 

Suddenly the glittering Cherub stood before him, and in- 
stead of the fruit of the Tree of Life, he held a branch of 

| three leaves in his hand :—“ Bear it to thy father,” he kindly 
| said, * to be his last refreshment here ; for eternal life dwells 
not upon the earth. But hasten; his hour has come!” 

Quickly hastened Seth, and cast himself down and said :— 
‘No fruit of the Tree of Life do I bring to thee, my father ; 
this branch only has the angel given me, to be thy last re- 
freshment here.” 

| The dying man took the branch and comforted himself.— 

_ He perecived in it the odor of Paradise, and his soul was 

j exalted :—* Children,” said he, “eternal life dwells not on 
the earth for us: you will follow after me. But in these 

leaves [ breathe the quickening air of another world.”— 
Then bis eyes were fixed, and his spirit fled. 

| Adam's children buried their father, and wept around him 





With never-waning spell !— 
Has every wish that, like a boat, | 
Thy heart has launched on that calm sea 


Come brightly back, and only brought ii 


New treasure-stores to thee ? 
—Oh, for the white and silken sails 
That one young spirit ventured forth— 
A heart whose hopes went every where, 
East, west, and south, and north, 
But one was sunk, and one a wreck— | 
And now she watches, mournfully, 
Where hope has not a single deck 
On Fancy’s silent sea! 


Beaves of Antiquity; 

OR THE POETRY OF HEBREW TRADITION... NO. VI. 
(Translated from the German of Hexver, by Mrs. C. M. Sawyer.) 
THE HEAVENLY SHZPHERD. 

Is the deep midnight, before that vernal festival in which 


| the first-born sons of the human race were wont to bring to 


their Creator a thank-offering, their mother beheld 1n_ her 
sleep a wonderful dream. The white roses which her younger 


‘son had planted around his altar were changed to a bloody 


hue, such as she had never before seen. She endeavored to 


| pluck the roses, but they fell scattering before her hand.— | 


On the altar, upon which formerly only milk was offered, lay 


now a bloody lamb. Weeping voices resounded on every | 
side, and among them was heard one voice of despair, until | 


all were finally lost in a sweet tone, a tone such as had never 
before fallen upon her ear. 


And a lovely field lay before her, lovelier than even the | 
Paradise of her youth, upon which a white-robed shepherd, | 


in the form of her son, tended his flock. Red roses were 
around his hair, and in his hand he held a harp, from which 


the sweet tones that had met her ear proceeded. He turned | 


affectionately toward her as if he would approach, and vanished 
The dream vanished with him. 

Awaking, the mother beheld the morning-dawn arising as 
it were in blvod, and went with a heavy heart to the Feast 
of Offerings. 


The brothers brought their offerings, and the parents re- | 


tired to their home. Evening came, but the younger returned 
not. Full ef anguish, tie mother sought him, but found only 
his scattered, melancholy flock. He himself Iny bloody by the 


altar: the roses were stained with his blood, and the groans 


of Cain echoed loud from a neighboring cave. 


Senseless sank tle mother upon the corpse of her son, when 
a second time the vision of her dream appeared to her. That 


|, shepherd whom she then beheld in a new Paradise, was her 


son. Red roses garlanded his head, and delicious tones rung 
from his harp, while thus he sang to her:— Look up to 
heaven, to the stars: weeping mother, look up! 
there yon glittering chatiot! it guides to other fields, to a 
lovelier Paradise than thou sawest in Eden: where the blood- 
stained rose of innocence fully blossoms, and every sigh is 
changed to the sweetest tone.” 


The dreamy vision vanished. Strengthened, Eve arose 


Behold | 


| thirty days: but Seth wept not. He planted the branch upon 
| his father’s grave at the head of the dead, and called it the 
| Branch of New Life—the Awakening from the Sleep of Death. 
The little branch grew to a high tree, and many of Adam's 


| children were strengthened by it with the solace of another life. 


| Thus it descended to the succeeding generations. In the 
garden of David it bloomed in beauty, until his deluded son 


| began to doubt of immortality: then the branch withered, 


but its blossoms were scattered among other nations. 

And when ona trunk of this tree the restorer of immortality 
gave up his holy spirit, the incense of a new life was diffused 
| from it far and wide among ail people. 

A BOY'S ADVENTURE. 

The River Esk, (a common Celtic name for rivers in the 
British Islands,) after a short course of four miles from its 
arent lake among the mountains, enters the great Bay of 
Jonegal, a little below the town. On a steep bank above 
the bridge, the base of which is washed by the stream, stands 
a fine old castle of the carly Tudor era, formerly belonging to 
the great Earl O'Neill, but now, with the greatest part of the 
town, the property of the Earl of Arran. ‘The building, being 
suasliand a rich specimen of the architecture of that period, 
is surrounded on three sides by a modern wall, and preserved 
as much as may be from further decay. The northern side of 
the castle rises high and abrupt from the rocky bank of the 
river, and is very richly mantled with ivy. 

The only inhabitants of the interior of the castle, in my boy- 
hood, were two large owls, who lived there, I believe, upwards 
of twelve years. But this wise and worthy pair were unfortu- 
nate in their family, for none of their progeny ever reached 
owl-hood. Whether it was that the climate was unfavorable, 
or the parent owls did not fondle the owlets judiciously, or 
pecked them too roughly, or did not keep their nest warm 
{enough, or brought them old mice, too tough for infantile 
mastication, I know not; but the fact was, that no chick 
lived to adult age, and the old owl and his wife were left 
without children, to snore away their time, for want of better 
employment, with such apoplectic fervor as used often to 
startle myself and other Tittle boys passing near the north 
front of the castle. 

Yet, although these two denizens had kept possession for 
so long atime of the penetralia of the edifice, the umbrageous 
and flourishing ivy on the outside harbored a legicn of jack- 
daws and sparrows. It happened that on a fine, clear morr- 
ing 1a February, having been presented by my father with a 
new gon and accompaniments, the reward of some piece of 
good conduct which I forget, I determined to make war on 
these birds, and to distinguish my first feat in arms, by the 
slaughter of a whole hecatomb. 
| Having made areconnoisar.ce before breakfast, [ascertained 
that the enemy was in great force, though in a state of relaxed 
discipline, which boded an auspicious result from a sudden and 
bold attack. I determined, therefore, as seon as I should swal- 
low my porridge, to sur, rise their position. 
| Breakfast over, and powder-horn and shot-belt induc d, TI 

seized my gun and marched boldly to the attack, After 
creeping on my hands and knees till within thirty yards of 


from the pale form of her son. And when on the morrow | the foot of the castle wall, the rocky natwe of the soil pre- 


she had bedewed him with her tears, and bad garlanded him 

with the roses of his altar, the father and mother buried him 

by the altar of God, there to await the dawn of a more beau 

uful morning. But often at midnight she sat by his grave, 

and gazing up to heaven, to the far-off starry chariot, sought 

her shepherd there. ene 
= THE DEATH OF ADAM. 

Nine hundred and thirty years old was Adam, when he felt 
within him the word of the Judge—“ Thou shalt die the 
death.” 

* Let all my sons come before me,” said he to the weeping 
Eve, “that I may yet see and bless them.” Then they oli 


came and stood before him, many hundreds in number, and, 


implored that his life might be spared. 
“ Who among you,” said Adam, “ will go up to the holy | 


venting more regular approaches, I halted and began to load. 
, I know not whether it arose from inexperience, or nervousness 
| at the vicinity of the point of attack, or flurry from the unusual 
mode of progression, or haste, or a bad Jock ; but, alas! the 
melancholy fact is too certain, whatever the cause, thot in- 
stead of bringing down materials for balf a dozen sparrow 
pies, I blew myself up. 
I never could find data to calculate how high I had been 
projected. The powder-horn contained exectly a pound of 
| treble strong Dartford. Its braes head was found, some days 
after, about a quarter of a mile off, but it could throw no more 
light on the subject. 
My first recollection of this horrible business is dated from 


{| a tub of suds in our wash-house, into which L had been soused, 


| to put me out. After swallowing more susp than wos agree- 
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able, both in decoction and infusion, the larger grains of pow- 
der were well zponged out of my eyes, nostrils, mouth and 
throat, and [ was put to bed. In five minutes my kind uncle, 
— K., and my sweet cousin, bis daughter, were at my bed- 
side. 

About a fortnight afterward, when my eyes began to open, 
I called for a looking-glass. The following, as nearly as I can 
recollect, was the amount of casualties: 

First.—One mahogany-colored patch, occupying my fore- 
head, pecling off at the edges, but fast aground in the middle. 

Item.—Two eye-brows missi d to have been 
shot into the ivy. 

Item.—Two pairs of eye-lashes, ditto, ditto, ditto. 

Item.—Two burned beefstenks in place of checks. 

Item.—My curls, glossy and luxuriant, sublimed, and wan- 
dering through the atmosphere as curl-clouds. 

[tem.—Both hands tender as the lobster and red as its claw. 

When quite recovered, I abjured the gun and learned to fish. 

* Trifles from my Portfolio.’ 
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BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 

A voice amid the desert! 
Not of him 

Who, in rough garments ciad, and locust-fed, 
Cried to the sinful multitude, and claimed 
Fruits ot repentance, with the lifted scourge 
Of terror and reproof. A milder guide, 
With gentler tones, doth teach the listening throng. 
Benignant pity moved him, as he saw 
The shepherdiess and poor. He knew to touch 
The springs of every nature. The high love 
Of Heaven he humb'ed tothe simplest child; 
And, in the guise of parable, allured 
The sluggish mind to follow truth, and live. 
They whom the thunders of the Law had stunn'd 
Woke to the Gospel's melody, with tears ; 
And the glad Jewish mother held her babe 
High in ber arms, that its young eye might greet 
Jesus of Nazareth. 


. Tt was so atill, 
Though thousands clustered there, that not a sound 
Brake the strong spell of eloquence which held 
The wilderness in chains; save, now and then, 
As the gale freshened, came the murmured speech 
OF distant billows, chafing with the shores 
Of the Tiberian sea. 
Day wore apace; 
Noon hastened: and the lengthening shadows brought 
The unexpected eve. They lingered still, 
Eyes fix'd, and lips apart—the very breath 
Constrained, lest some escaping sigh might break 
The tide of knowledge sweeping o'er their souls, 
Like @ strange, raptured dream. They heeded not 
The spent sun, closing at the curtained west 
His burning journey. What was fime to them, 
Who heard, entranced, th’ Eternal Word of Life? 
But the weak flesh grew weary. Hunger came, 
Sharpened each feature, ard to faintness drained 
Life's vigorous fount. The holy Saviour felt 
Compassion tor them. His disciples press, 
Care-stricken, to his side. “ Where shall we find 
Bread, in this desert?” 
Then, with lifted eyes, 
He bless'd, and brake, the slender store of food, 
And fed the famish'd thousands, Wondering awe 
With renovated strength inspired their souls, 
As, gazing on tho miracle, they marked 
The gathered fragments of their feast, and heard 
Such heavenly words as lip of mortal man 
Had never uttered. 
Thou whose pi*ying heart 
Yearned o'er the countless miseries of those 
Whom thou didst die to eave, touch thou our souls 
With the same spirit of untiring love! 
Divine Redeemer! may onr fellow man, 
Howe'er by rank or circumstance disjoined, 
Be as a brother, in his hour of need. 
Ladies’ Book for Dec. 


From Prazer's London Magazine for November. 
AN EDITOR'S REMINISCENCES. 

I remember when I was only ten years of age, and my 
father made me read to him daily the leading article of the 
Courier newspaper, wondering at the editorial te, and fancy- 
ing to myself the power of a being who dispensed his opinions 
with the majesty of absolute sovereigns in the promulgation of 
their decrees. As L could not bea king, but, young as I was, had 
already tried my hand at what my partial parents cafled litera- 
ture, my imagination soared ah that other majesty, which, 
like the throne of a monarch, has its satellites and its detractors, 
although ina lesser degree. Next to being king of England, 
to be the editor of a newspaper, and of the Courier newspaper 
—that daily organ of tow ae by which my father appeared 
to govern his own—was all my ambition: This dream of 
greatness—alas! how little the greatness of an editor is, my 
experience was to show—was treated with ridicule by my 


aged sire denied.” As I am not writing the history of my 
life, but merely my political reminiscences, I will pass over 
the next six years em existence, and come at once to that 
period when the town in which I lived, and which had until 
then been satisfied with feeding daily upon the lucubrations of 
| the London press, resolved upon having a journal of its own. 
| At this time I had written, and even published, some fugitive 
pieces of bad poctry, and equally bad prose. The columns of 
| & local newspaper were opened to me through the kindness of 
| the proprietor, who was my friend; and on many occasions I 
figured in the office as en amateur editor. Professionally, and 
for bread, however, I had hitherto had no connection with the 
newspaper press. The first guinea I ever earned—for I need 
| not say that I had gratified my desire to appear in print at the 
sacrifice of my purse—was as the paid correspondent of a 
London paper, to which I sent accounts of the fashionable 
| movements of my place of residence. I was destined, how- 
ever, simple chronicler as I was of arrivals and departures, to 
| plunge at once into matters of deeper import. A c 1 of 
the Oxford militia, who had been guilty of insubordination, 
| was brought to this place to take his trial before a general 
| court-martial. I attended the court, and sent a report of the 
| trial to London. The man was sentenced to receive a thou- 
| sand lashes ; but scarcely two hundred had been inflicted, when 
| he fainted, and was conveyed back to prison for the humane 
| purpose of healing his wounds, and enabling him to receive 
the remainder of his punishment. 

There were circumstances attending this sentence which ex- 
cited great public notice, and became the foundation of a 
| motion for an inquiry in the House of Commons, by Sir Fran- 
| cis Burdett. It was necessary for this motion that the reporter 
, of the trial should be found; and Col. Wardle, of famous 
| memory, paid me a visit, and received from me a declaration 
| that my report was correct. My acquaintance with Col. War- 
| dle led to an introduction to Sir Francis Burdett, and to all 
| that sort of intimacy which takes place between politicians 
and theiragents,when the former have any purpose to be served. 
My remark, however, is general,—for the conduct of Sir Fran- 
| cis toward me was gentlemanly and kind. 
to gain what we called justice for the poor corporal fell, as the 
French say, dans l'eau, perhaps deservedly ; but we did not 

2 om 7 


think so at the time. 

A year after the cessation of my relations with the British 
government, I became the principal editor of an English 
| newspaper published abroad; and leaving that, from domes- 
| tic circumstances which required my presence in England, I 
| worked my way through the different grades of employés 
| upon a London newspaper, until I found myself seated on the 
throne which I had coveted in boyhood, and was fairly in- 
| stalled as one of the autocrats of the daily press. I look 
| back sometimes with regret to this period of my existence— 
| to the yenrs of alternate excitement and depression which 1 
passed; for, although stripped of the vanity and conceit of 
editorship, there is really little of gratification in the post; the 
| very turmoil of the occupation has, however, something in it 
which captivates. 
| istence is a melancholy state, and with my nervous tempera- 
‘ment, I am inclined to believe that they are right. Nearly 
fifty winters, and almost incessant labor, have blanched my 
hair; my checks have been hollowed by care; and my step 
' made weak by the continued agitation of my nerves. have 
, had disappointments and mortifications, and in a premature 
old age am paying the penalty of the false ambition of youth; 
yet even now I find the alternation of hope and despondency 
a more natural condition than that which results from the ab- 
| sence of excitement. I am not ready to admit, with some 
| philosophers, that there is a happiness even in gricf; but f 
| believe, with Azais, that there is a magnetic fluid flowing in 
| our veins, and that we aro beings of alternate expansion and 
| compression. In the difference of quantity or quality of this 


‘ 


‘In our expansions are our enjoyments, in the compression 
from without are our sufferings ; the equilibrium is a state of 
| non-existence. 

| Before I became a newspaper editor, the public mind had 
j been for years in a state of excitement. In my own time, 
| however, I have witnessed changes which the boldest of the 
politicians of the last century would not have ventured to pre- 
| dict. To what extent newspaper editors have aided in ef- 
| fecting or retarding the ohanges of the last three reigns, I will 
| not attempt to say. We have had some choice spirits in this 
| way, and aome turbulent ones: their importance, however, 
| may have been overrated by the many, and too little appre- 
| ciuted by the few. 

The throne of a newspaper is not without its trappings; 
, but he who fills it has not always an casy seat. Whatever 
may be the party whose cause he advocates, he has to con- 
| tend against the “envy, hatred, and uncharitableness” of hu- 
| man nature in their worst form. Distrusted by his own par- 
tisans, detested by his political adversaries, harassed within 
| and assailed from without, he totters alike under his own mag- 
nificence and the blows of his assailants. 
Having once published, in anticipation of the london Ga- 
zette, an official despatch, which had been given to me by a 
friend at the Admiralty, I was desired to wait upon the Lord 
High Admiral, that eccentric but amiable man having re- 
solved upon a persenal examination of the culprit. It is an 








father, who had in view for me a very different pursuit; but 
Fortune, strange, capricious Fortune, granted “ what my 


old saying, that if you wish to obtain a favor from a great 
man, you should never wait upon him until he has dined, for 


Our united efforts 


Some writers have said, that a passive ex- | 


' fluid consists the difference of the races and conditions of men. | 





food and drink are said to be marvelous sedatives ef the an- 
ger of man. I did not, therefore, expect a very kind reception, 
as the time fixed upon for my visit was one o'clock in the day, 
when the effect of the breakfast must have gone off, and the 
stomach must be in that state of exhaustion and irritation 
which results from a redund ef the gastric juice, with no- 
thing to act upon but the stomach itself. I was little prepared, 
however, for the storm that I had to encounter. The Lord 
High Admiral began with a Sir as cold as the glacial pole, 
and as violent as if the four winds and the thirty-two points 
were all puffiing upon it at the same time. “ Sir,” said the 
Lord High Admiral, “ how dare you be guilty of such con- 
duct?” Seeing it was useless to raise my own little voice in 
such a mighty storm, until I could profit by what sailors call 
a lull, I allowed royalty to rave on, believing that contradic- 
tion would but increase anger; and I was right, for in less 
than five minutes the tone of his royal ao changed, and, 
with a manner almost as kind as it had been violent, he in- 
vited me to take a chair, and resorted to remonstrance, as if 
| ashamed of having tried abuse. In another five minutes I had 
| apologized and made my peace, and no longer saw before me 
| the tyrant sailor stamping the deck, but the polished gentle- 
|man doing the honors of his saloon. Before I quitied ‘ the 
| presence,’ I had not only obtained my parden, but also a gra- 
|cious assurance that, on any other occasion when I might be 
| in want of news, I might, instead of being indebted to under- 
| lings for it, apply to himself. 
‘ They do these things differently in France.’ In that coun- 
| try there is, attached to the foreign department, a gentleman 
who is called chef de la division politique, and whose duty it 
_is not only to tell the editors of the official and semi-official 
papers what they are to say, but who, on all great occasions, 
| supplies them with articles for their columns. Every after- 
noon, a new circular is sent round to the Government evening 
| paper, so as to give it, in the way of news, a superiority over 
| the opposition press, and force a circulation which the mere 
pecuniary aid of the Government could not command; and 
| when the Government has morning papers in its pay, official 
raisorthements; as they are called, are frequently sent to them 
jearly in the evening, in order that they may appear on the 
following day. I am sorry to say that, for many years, a sum 
| of twenty-four thousand francs was annually paid by the 
|, French Government to the editor of a London daily paper, as 
| the condition of his support; and articles were sometimes 
|, sent to him from France, which were translated and inserted 
jas his own. This paper stood alone in its corruption. The 
London press, with all its frailty, is not corrupt; and its gene- 
| ral character cannot be affected by a solitary case. 
| 7 * 
|| The mention of France brings me naturally back to my rela- 
| tions with its embassador, the wily Talleyrand, the fawning 
|! courtier, the refined diplomatist, the political juggler, but the 
|| polished man. When Talleyrand was in London, I saw him 
daily. I had known him previously; for my father had been, 
at an early period of the revolution, engaged with him in an 
\| affair which brought them frequently together, and which had 
|, left upon the mind of the diplomatist all the impression of 
which it was susceptible. At the restoration I was presented 
| to him in Paris; and when, many years afterward, I waited 
| upon him in my editorial capacity, my reception was all that I 
| could have wished. But had I beena om stranger to him 
| I should have been as well received; for Talleyrand, who 
|! was all things untoall men, was all graciousness when he had 
'| any object, however small in value, to gain. It is, I believe, 
an established rule with diplomatic men, to be exceedingly 
|| civil toward those who may be of use to them; but there are 
| very few who are able to play their part so well, that the actor 
| wholly disappears. Talleyrand had that art in_perfection.— 
|| In his most cunning moments, he wore an air of frankness and 
sincerity, which disarmed even the most suspicious ; and, in 
| inquiring as to the health of his visitor, or that of his wife and 
children, he appeared to take so personal an interest in what 
he really cared nothing about, that the devil himself would 
|in a few moments have fallen into his toils. Some of our 
|| modern diplomatists have attempted to play their game with 
|| Talleyrand with his own favorite weapons ; but they always 
I reminded me of two men playing at écarté, or the common 
| English game of put, in which one of the players fancies him- 
sclt to be, what the other really is, well versed in all intrica- 
\cies of the game, and of those weak points of his adversary 
‘on which he founds his hopes of success. If, in these days of 
| knowledge, we had schools of mutual instruction for the cate- 
chism of diplomacy, as well as the catechism of the church, 
|the modern tricksters might perhaps approach the ancient ; 
| but, as it is, the old school of ner appears a - — 

rfect ; at any rate, Talleyrand had ro successful rival. n- 
der the mild exterior of the old French nobility, he had the 
| energy of the demagogue and the skill of the Jesuit. I do not 
remember his ever having been fuiled by one of his own class, 
but he was on one occasion defeated by simplicity itself ; so 
true it is, that if you wish to beat Satan, you can only do it 
by having a hearty contempt for his tricks. 

My dear old friend, Jeremy Bentham, who of all men was 
the most simple as regarded mere worldly matters, informed 
me that, in the revolution of 1789—which is usually called 
the great revolution, to distinguish it from the lesser breaking 
out of 1830, and its still more humble imitators, the affairs of 
May ond Junc—Talleyrand called upon him, to request that 
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he would prepare a constitution for the French people. Ben- 
tham, whose simplicity was made sharp by the suspicion that 
he entertained of Talleyrand, and knowing that the many- 
faced diplomatist was already charged with two very opposite 
missions—one from the Conventionists, and another from a 
minority in the Convention—turned a deaf ear to his flattery, 
al , with all his amiable qualities, he was one ef the 
vainest men in existence, and frankly told him that he had a 
horror of double dealing, and a still greater horror for triple 


negotiators. 

“ You tell me,” said Bentham, “ that you have been charged 
to apply to me an COS Se ere gered Hae 
to frame a constitution for them, which they will immediately 
proclaim, and so put an end to the Convention. Now, I have 
a remarkable dislike of cutting clean paper with asoiled knife; 
and judge of a — by the agent that is employed. If the 
good people of Paris want my assistance, they must apply to 
me through somebody else.” 

Talleyrand never forgave the straightforward henesty of 
Bentham; although, many years afterward, when embassa- 
dor from the citizen-king, he dined occasionally with the old 

i rat his house in Queen Square. His diploma 
Colter et fault, and his pride was mortified. Yerhe had 
more than once observed, that the simplest persons were not 
always those who were the most easily gulled. False, how- 
ever, as Talleyrand undoubtedly was in allhis diplematic rela- 
tions, I must confess that in those which he had with the 
press, so far as I was concerned, he showed considerable can- 
dor. It is even a fact, that when Louis Philippe was ren- 
dering himself unpopular in France, he took occasion, through 
the English press, to give him very salutary advice. After the 
revolution of July, in the affairof June—I think it was June ; but, 
really, there have been so many demonstrations of the “‘ 
good will”’ which were said to be guaranteed by the charter of 
1830, that my memory fails me when I have te notice any par- 
ticular evidence of the satisfaction of la jeune Peanetied 
received the first intelligence by courier of the new revolt, and 
hastened to communicate the intelligence to Talleyrand. He 


m’y attendais.” A day or two afterward, the providence of 
battles, which always gives the right to the stronger side, de- 
clared in favor of the citizen-king, who, in order that the mild 
character of his reign might be contrasted with that of the 
“tyrant” who had been pushed from his throne, declared 
Paris in a state of siege. Talleyrand, who, with all his expe- 
rience of the French mob, rampant in victory, paltry in defeat, 
was less convinced than his royal master of the impunity with 
which successful force may trample on its victim, was alarmed 


sion, as on the 


ment had neglected to announce the fact by telegraphic com- 
munication, I was the bearer of the news. Talleyrand threw 
off all reserve, and exclaimed, “That man is mad.” He 
was wrong, however; for the Parisians submitted to coércion 

with a good grace. 
T was as eccentric as he was clever. In his mode 
of living he displayed his eccentricity, even more than in his 
itical character. Sometimes he would drink only water at 


quantity of wine. He had a great dislike of medicine; and it 
was with difficulty, when he was unwell, that his niece, 

Duchess de Dino, could induce him to take an aperient pill.— 
Although few men were more disgraced by nature than him- 
self, he was occasionally coquettish in his dress, and wore a 


the display of his shape. From parsimony, hewever, he was 
always desirous of seeing his servants in roomy clothing; for 
in the event of change, the livery would serve the successor. 
I was waiting one day at his house in Hanover Square, while 
the Portuguese embassador was closeted with him, when the 
tailor brought home one of the gaudy liveries which were to 
be worn on the occasion of the a hing visit of the Duke 
of Orleans. One of the footmen ving put it on, he was sent 
by the chamberlain to ask me what I thought of the new live- 
ry. “Why,” said I, “my good fellow, it is not a coat that 
you have got; it is a sack.” “ Yes, sir,” replied the man, “ I 
know that; but it is done purposely. If it were to fit closely, 
the prince would refuse all the liveries, so the tailor has 

it very loose to please him ; but when he shall have seen me in 
‘ty and confirmed the order, the tailor will trick him by taking 

in. 

Now and then Talleyrand would show a high degree of in- 
dependence. It is generally known that Fr ah wenger be 
governments send to their em pass free, however 
bulky they may be, unless there be positive i:formation that 
the seal of the foreign office is employed for contraband pur- 
poses. A custom-house officer is naturall very delicate in 
such matters. A secretary of the foreign in Paris, who 
came over very frequently with despatches, had long been in 
the habit of turning this reserve to good profit. Cases filled 
with contraband goods, and sealed with official seal, had 
long passed through the custom-house at Dover; and it is un 
necessary to state that they never found their way te the em- 
bassy in Hanover Square. Emboldened ty his success, the 
official smuggler plu wholesale into the speculation, and 
ut each journey could have stocked a warehouse in 
'reet. At length, however, the cheat was detected. He ag- 
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| goods ; and probably 
sussived ie wih eppesent indilieesnse, and manely enid, “Jet is3, 3 bien enach boner. 
|| who had been for many years secretary and librarian to a | the press; and he appeared mortified if, every now and then, 
|| princess, the friend of T 


lest Louis Philippe should have gone too far. On this occa- | 
ing one, my own courier had arrived | 
earlier than that of the embassy; and as the French govern- | 


meals; at others, he would take an almost immoderate | 


coat which a dandy, for its tightness, would have chosen for | under tone, that he told me how ill he felt; but I heard him | 


? || some of the news 
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rived at Dover; and his cases being taken to the custom-house, || ry or port, they withdrew, and left the philosopher and his 





wal, i were lying at the door of the || guest ¢te-a-téte. Bentham himself drank very little wine; 
apie aon , Teady to m. 4 seu, ee an officer fancied | and having, or affecting to have, nearly lost his taste, he sel- 
that he observed, h an ing in one of the cases, one | dom ate of any other dish than a swect pudding, which was 
of those cartons in which lace is ed. He communicated || served with the first course. I had been told of his eccentri- 
his suspicions to his superior, who with great politeness in-|/ city, and was therefore fully prepared for what I should meet 
gentleman affected great unconcern, and defied the collector | not retire at t eleven o'clock (the dinner was rarely served 
of the Customs to open the case. “Certainly not,” said the col-| before nine,) Bentham would not hesitate to give him warning, 
lector, “ but I shall take the liberty of sending all thatyou have to, by drawing on his nightcap without ceremony. This, how- 
London in the charge of two officers, and leave it to the su- | ever, was never done to me, for I was in the habit of going to 
rior authorities to adopt their ewn course.” This was done. bed early; and instead of being signalised out of Bentham . 
Dn the arrival of the cases in London, a communication was |, house,the old gentleman always urged me to stay later than Idid, 
instantly made to Talleyrand, with an intimation that he had) | On my first visit, I found him walking im his garden, with 
only to express his belief that all the packages bearing his ad- | 0'l the activity of a young man: indeed, his pace was so rapid, 
dress were really for himself, to prevent the necessity of ex- | that poor Lord Nugent used to complain of the ante-dinner 
amination. As the prince felt convinced that his despatches | walk. Bentham, who seldom rose from his bed until — 
could not require the number of packages which were said to | twelve o'clock in the day—his coffee and gingerbread, of whic 
have arrived, he desired that they might be all sent tohim, in’ he was immoderately fond, being served to him there—found 
charge of an officer; and immediately ordered the attendance | the exercise of his garden of great value to his bealth. When 
of the secretary, that he might be present at the opening of | he performed the circle of his garden, he called it circumgy- 
them. ; | rating; when he kept to a straight I'ne, he styled it elonga- 
There was every motive for hushing up this affair, for the ‘img; and in this way of elongating and circumgyrating he 
ilty party was a friend, if not a relation, of the minister for would frequently walk a distance equal to four or five miles. 
ign affairs in France, and a single word from Talleyrand | A portion of this garden had been cleared for the erection of 
weuld have saved him and his guilty confederates in the 9” apparatus for gymnastic exercises, which he was very fond 
foreign office. Talleyrand, however, was inflexible; and twelve of witnessing in his oung friends, fur whom he had erected it, 
o'clock in the day was fixed upon for the examination of the although his age did not permit him totake part in them him- 
|packages. The offender did not obey the summons, and the self. is dress was sufficiently antiquated to have been ante- 
search took place in his absence. 1 was at the embassy atthe  deluvian. He wore his worsted stockings over his knees ; 
time, and was requested to be present at the search. The des- and under an enormous straw hat, his white locks flowed un- 
patches formed t a twentieth partof the bulk. The rest | controlled by riband or comb. His dinners were modest as 
| was composed of cases and parcels, containing laces, gloves, to quantity, but excellent as to the selection; and so admira- 
silk stockings, ribands, and millinery of various kinds, all of | bly dressed, that even the immortal Ude could not have found 
which was returned to the custom-house, and confiscated in 4 fault. In his conversation after dinner, when his secretaries 
due form. I did not hear, however, that any other punish- had retired, he was full of anecdote and good-humour. But 
ment was ever inflicted upon the offender than the loss of the having been spoiled by flattery into a belief that every thing 
othe: parties had to bearthat loss. _ |, Which he had written was of general interest, he had an un- 
I know another instance of Talleyrand’s ind lence, fortunate habit of requesting his guest to read aloud some of 
A gentleman doh met his pamphlets, or some sheets of a volume then going through 





, was, by her sudden death, || the reading was not interrupted by the expression of the ad- 
deprived of occupation. e was known to the prince as an Miration of the reader. 
honorable man, of considerable talent; and was therefore I never saw a great and famed man, like Bentham, so spoiled 
kindly invited to take his meals at the Hotel Talleyrand, until | by adulation. If any real friends had spoken freely to him— 
he could be provided for. One would have thought that a, and with so amiable a creature, it was possible to be free 
man, who had disposed of a kingdom, could easily have found | without giving offencee—he would have been one of the best 
employment for a protégé; but such was not the case. Tal-| authors in the English language; whereas, being confirmed, as 
leyrand would not ask a favor of the ministry; and Bergeron | he was by flattery, in the belief that whatever he did was well 
had been for nearly two years at his charge, when the prince | donc, his style was almost unintelligible ; and it was not until 
\| requested me (I had then quitted London, and was engaged | his works had been translated into a foreign language that they 
| in commercial pursuits in Paris) to do something for him, if could be read. Although liberal, almost to charlism, he wns 
|} an opportunity should present itsclf. I took M. Be minto in correspondence, up to within a few years of his death, with 
|| my own office fora few months; and was so well! satisfied _ some of the most distinguished nbsolutists in Europe, and 
|| with his conduct, that when I was enabled to place him in a with even one or two crowned heads, of whom be always 
comparatively lucrative situation at Nantes, 1 felt as much spoke with respect. His benevolence was as unbounded as his 
satisfaction at having the opportunity of serving him as if he vanity; but there was nothing of vanity in his bencvolence— 
|| had been my own brother. The last time that I saw Talley- that came from the heart. 
| rand was a few days before his death. He was then very ill, || Bentham, like most kind-hearted men, was very sensitive. 
|| and told me that he felt convinced his end was drawing wear. | He forgave every body who had offended him: but every of- 





|| The library, which was the room in which he usually received fence was a proof of the injustice or the ingratitude of the 
|| his morning visiters, was nearly filled with peers, deputies, and _ offender ; udu therefore, with his peculiar views of what 
|| men of letters, waiting for his a . At two.o'clock, man ought to be,a source of pain to his feelings. 1 have seen 
he hobbled into the room on his stick; and, although in an | the old gentleman affected almost to tears, when he alluded to 
evident state of suffering, entered into conversation with his the unkindness of persons from whom he might fairly have 
habitual readiness. It was in a private conversation, in an | expected different conduct: and, not many months previously 
| to his death, a circumstance occurred, which, if it did not has- 
tell several persons that he was as well as usual, although (ten that event, was at least calculated to embitter his latter 
ee had announced that he was danger- days. Amongst the few 8 who were on terms of inti- 
ously indisposed. In a few days more, the actor of many parts , mate acquaintance with tham, that eccentric luminary, 
his bow to the audience, and retired finally from the busy | Brougham, held a high place. To such an extent bad their 
stage of this world. H intimacy proceeded, that Brougham was in the habit of call- 
Having mentioned the name of Bentham in connection with || ing Bentham his political father, whilst the latter addressed 
that of Talleyrand, I must be permitted to refer more particu- | Brougham as son. Suddenly, however, this intimacy was 
larly to my acquaintance with that singular man. I had long | destined to receive a shock, in the publication of a severe criti- 
felt a wish to know him intimately, but had despaired of suc- | cism in the Edinburgh Review of Bentham’s utilitarianism. 
cess, for his habits had become very retired, when, in the year | The old philosopher imagined that be traced the style of 
1824, one of my friends, who had been an éléve of the philo- | Brougham in this article; and indignant that the man who had 
sopher, brought me aninvitation from him to dinner. At that {0 frequently lauded his doctrines in their private circle, should 
time Bentham saw very little company. Lord Brougham, i thus attack them in print, he wrote to Brougham, desiring him 
Lord Nugent, Mr. Buckingham, Dr. Bowring, Col. Thompson, || to avow or disavow the article. Brougham immediately dis- 
Mr. Walter Coulson, and two or three more, formed the | avowed it in a long letter, which Bentham read to me, and in 
whole circle of his acquaintance. It was very unusual for | which Broughnm stated that the publication had given him 
him to receive more than one person to dinner on the same } much pain. In this letter he evtreated Bentham to allow him 
day: and he would have found it difficult to receive more than || to plead his defence in person, and for that purpose to fix a 
two, for his library was his dining room, and the table was not day on which he might dine with him. Bentham replied to 
caleulated to accommodate more than four or five persons, ef , the letter with an expression of the delight which the disa- 
whom himself and his two secretaries made three. This ta- vowal had given him, and a desire that Brougham would fix 
ble was placed on a platform, considerably clevated above the his own day. This was accordingly done; but on the day 
flooring; so that one saw little more of the female who waited || fixed by Brougham himself he was made lord-chancellor. 
at dinner than her head and shoulders. When Bentham lind || There are some men in the world who, even under such cir- 
one guest, he placed him to himself, his secretaries cumstances, would have fulfilled the engagement, or, at least, 
facing each other. Port sherry, in decanters, were on the | have written to mention the impossibility of keeping it; but, 
table; and by the side of the guest was placed a bottle of good || on this occasion, there was ‘ie one nor the other. That 
F.ench wine, the growth of vineyards belonging to his family. | Bentham felt a little sore is probable; but, if so, he kept his 
Before —s down to dinner, one of his secretarics, now a | Mortification to himself, and would not admit heyy one 
barrister of considerable talent, played an air an organ | he was of sufficient importance to attract to hi a new 
which was placed in the fen cagy ope aol dene was || lord-chancellor on the very day of his appointment. Days 
over, and the secretaries had each taken a glass or two of sher-''and weeks, however, passed over without any thing in the 
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shape of an apology, or the slightest notice by the chancellor. 
This was vexatious enough; but still the old philosopher ut- 
tered no complaint. It was only when the chancellor in one 
of his fits of exuberance, uttered in public a severe philippic 
on the doctrines of Bentham, that the old gentleman acknow- 
ledged that the conduct of the chancellor had inflicted pain. 
When he alluded to this indignity, the tears chased each other 
down his venerable cheeks; and, subsequently, the name of 
the offender was sufficient to create a violent agitation. Iam 
willing to believe that, if Lord Brougham given himself 
time for reflection, he would have acted di 3 for no 
man of feeling, who knew Bentham, could have acted in this 
way deliberately. Even thore who disapproved of his theo- 
ries, could not but respect the amiable motives which gave 
them birth; for of all enthusiasts and visionaries, Ben’ 

was the most amiable. 

Some phrenologists contend that the casts which have 
been taken of the heads of cclebrated lawyers, shew a lamen- 
tale deficiency in the organ of conscientiousness; and are of 
opinion that Lord Brougham, aware of this fact, has, from 


that consideration alone, refused to allow a cast of his head to | tinction by the force of circumstances and the false importance 


be taken, although he has openly, in the of Mr. 
Simpson and others, who are attempting to introduce a sys- 
tem of public education on phrenological principles, shown 
that he is a partisan of the doctrine. I do not know whether 
it be true that the nature of the education and pursuits of the 
lawyer has a tendency to check the devolopement of the organ 
called conscientiousness, or that the head of Lord Brougham 
is, in this respect, deficient in the external sign; neither do I 
know whether, in his general conduct as a man, there may be 


any ground for supposing that he is deficient of conscientious- | 
ness: but I am quite sure that, if there be any truth in phre- | of the present day, almost evinces the esprit du corps which 


nology, he must have the organ of caution (the phrenologists 
have another w for it that is less flattering) strongly de- 
veloped. While he was lord-chancellor, he was in the almost 
daily habit of communicating articles to a daily paper, but 
with a degree of caution which few would have imagined. 
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ed to write, as of having risen to the highest distinction as |! speeches more fully than the other journals, the government 


statesmen. This is not the case with a newly created noble- 
man in England, who owes his elevation, in a great degree, to 
the press, which, at one time, gave him the means of exist- 
ence. Although he is still a contributor to the press (clan- 
destinely, it is true), he affects the most sovereign disdain of 
all public writers; and when urged to explain what he meant 
by saying that a certain individual was “the honestest fellow 
of the press,” he observed that, in a band of thieves, one fel- 
low might be honester than the rest. 

There is the same feeling in England as to trade. A mere 


mushroom aablomen biases, if any pessen happened to voce? fl 


lect that the fortune which the way to title was the | 
result of honest industry. In France, the duke who can trace 
his nobility a dozen generations, is proud of i 


| subscribes for as many copies as there are peers and deputies, 
each of whom rome eo) eh gratuitously. It is absolutely 
Fees England, | specially dev 

|is not in France, as in a ially devoted to 
\reports of the sittings af the Chnmbers; i 
| mode of ing, there would be nothing like a reference 
for debates on subjects of a local interest, which the 
|gererally psy no attention to; but which, for the 
\themselves, and for a portion of the public, have great im- 


Proby was not a short-hand reporter. I do not know 
| whether he could even write three words in short-hand ; yet I 
never saw better reports, or more faithful ones, where it was 





ting his name with a manufactory. I have even seen a circu- 
lar offering cham wine signed by one of the oldest and 
wealthiest of the French nobility. There is nothing very sur- 
— in the feeling to which I have alluded, when itis mani- 
ested by men of inferior minds, who have risen to wordly dis- 


which is attached to money; but it is both surprising and dis- 
gusting where we witness it in persons who owe their eleva- 
tion to their mental superiority. I have known few instan- 
ces, however, in England where men who owed their distinc- 
tion to their connexion with the press, appeared to dwell with 
pleasure on the recollection of the pursuits which bad led to 
their advancement in another sphere of action. One of them 
was Sir James Mackintosh ; another is a splendid ornament of 
the British senate, who frequently refers to the peried when 
he was a reporter; and, in his intercourse with reporters 


characterises that class of persons. 


Although I was never a reporter myself professionally, I 
have had much to do with reporters. Some of those who 


to give the very words used by the speaker. The 
| editor of the Alfred newspaper, which was started many years 
|ago, and had but a short existence, and who was for some 
time editor of the Sun, had a similar facility. 
yere better reporters than these persons, but 
jequally ignorant of the principles of short-hand; or, if ac- 
uainted with them, they never adopted them. Such was the 
acility with which Proby wrote, and so great were the re- 
| sources of his memory, that, on the occasion of the death of 
George IV., he wrote a history of the life of that monarch, 
|which occupied twelve columns of a newspaper, 
| eight in the morning and two in the afternoon, and it rarely 
occurred that any revision of his manuscript was necessary. 
The appearance of Proby when he was a reporter of the 
| Chronicle, was more than . There was something 
of the true old English gentleman about it. As he walked to 
|the House of Lords, with his umbrella under his arm (for, 
like Philippe in his days of citizen-kingship, Proby always 
carried an umbrella in fine as in foul weather), his portly figure 
and his powdered hair gave him the look of a peer of the old 
school. His rubicund countenance indicated good living and 





were immediately connected with me are gone to their eternal 


j heme; some are still laboring in the same vocation; and 


Not a line of his writings came before the compositors, or sat ; 
pated he eli oe , others, more fortunate, are at the bar, and deriving large in- 


His communications were made by letter to 
his brother, by whom they were read to the editor, who wrote 
as Mr. Brougham read; and, in this way, the leading articles 
appeared, without its being possible ever to prove that they 
came from Lord Brougham's pen. 


| 


i} 


comes from a profession for which they would never have 
been able to make the necessary pecuniary sacrifices, but for 
their salaries as reporters. Of those who are dead, the most 
eccentric was, I think, poor Proby, who was many years en- 
gaged upon the Morning Chronicle. My acquaintance with 


| good humor, and there was something aristocratic even in the 
|, tone of his voice. 
The fondness for good living and the bottle at length got 
| the upper hand of Proby’s good sense; he became so neglect- 
} ful of his duties, and disorderly in his habits, that his employ- 
| ers, after many fruitless remonstrances, were compelled to 
| dismiss him. He could still earn bread by occasional 
|| contribution; but what was bread to a man who required two 


On one occasion when an article against the Whig ministry } him commenced about four years before his death, and when | pounds of rump-steaks to subdue his appetite, and a bottle of 
had appeared in The Times, it was sent to Lord Brougham, || he was sixty years of age. When a reporter for the Chroni- 
who was then sitting at Westminster in the Court of Chancery. || cle, he attended the House of Lords regularly, for which he 
The paper was folded in such a way, that the article might | had a salary of three hundred guineas per annum, in addition 


meet the eye readily, and was handed up to the chancellor. || to which he had more than one hundred and fifty pounds a! 
Sir Edward Sugden was pleading. The chancellor laid the || year as a translator for an evening paper. 


paper before him, took his 
bar imagined that he was taking notes of Sir Edward's speech, 
with whom, from time to time, he held a conversation on the 
points of his case, the answer was written. Less than a quar- 
tcr of an hour sufficed for an article of about forty lines full of 
spirit. When it was done, he made some excuse for quitting 
the bench for a few minutes, and went into his own room, 
when it was given to the editor to transcribe; for, although 
Lord Brougham could write, and write well for newspapers, 
no man was to be permitted to possess a proof that i 

cles came from him. 
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Being a single 


n, and while the public and the | man, his tncome therefore was much above his real wants ; | before it. 


but poor Proby was not a man to live within his means, what- 
ever they might be; for he was at once a gourmand and a 

ourmet, would sometimes expend the income of three 
len upon a single dinner. The memory of this gentleman 
was so retentive, that it was rarely necessary for him to make 
a written note of the portion of debate which it was his turn 
to report. I have frequently seen him standing with his back 
to the clerk in the House of Lords, like an idle listener, and 


caution in his relations with the newspaper-press; but as they | the greatest fidelity, even when the debate had turned upon 
were not like these which I have given within my personal |) statistics and figures. It was his custom, when arriving at 


knowledge, I shall not repeat them here. 


the office to write out his report, to have a pot of porter be- 


I have frequently attempted to account for the extraordina- | fore him, and two or three snufi-boxes, containing different 
ry pains which are taken by some persons in England to con- | kinds of snuff; and, alternately drinking and snuffing, he 


ceal their connection with news 
They come, cap in hand, to editors to entreat them to support 
their views; to obtain the insertion of an article, there 1s no 
politeness, even to humility, which they do not show; and 
when, in presenee of the man whose pen they would influence, 
they are profuse in professions of friendship, yet, in their own 
circles, they affect to have a profound contempt for the occu- 
pation which they follow as amateurs, and would be shocked 
if they were met arm-in-arm with an editor. This affectation 
of disdain is not confined to the aristocracy. [ remember once 
sitting in a box of the Adelphi theatre, unsecn by a celebrated 
comic performer uf Covent Garden theatre, and hearing his 





| 
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rs and other periodicals. || would write with a rapidity of which one reporter only in 


twenty is capable. His reports were not merely faithful as to 
facts, they were elegant as to language; for, having a fne 
taste of his own, the speaker always appeared to advantage 
in the dress in which P’roby clothed him. The public, who 
know nothing of the details of a newspaper, have a false no- 
tion of the mode in which reports are given. They imagine 
that they are taken in short hand, and then faithfully trans- 
scribed from notes of the reporter. 

Short-hand is, however, little used by good reporters, execpt 
for striking passages of a speech which are to be given ver- 
batim. Were the whole of a long debate in the House of 


conversation with a companion about some criticism on a piece || Commons to be given from short-hand notes, the quantity 


then before the public. His companion had observed that two 
or three of the newspapers had treated the author and actors 
rather severely. 

“ Newspapers !’ said the little actor—“ newspapers! who 
the d—! cares what such fellows as newspaper-men say of 
plays and performers ?”’ 

This gentleman had, on the same morning, written to me 
to solicit a kind notice of his own performance. There is no- 
thing of this kind in France. Men of title and rank, so far 
from being ashamed of having written in newspapers, cither 
put their names at the foot of their articles, or otherwise avow 
their authorship; and others, who are merely candidates for 
the aotice and support of writers, cultivate their acquaintance 
in public, as well as in private. I was, some years ago, in the 
habit of meeting the Duke of Broglie, and other noble writers 
of the French press, in large reénions in Paris, and was 
struck with the interest that they exerted, not as noblemen, 
but as writers. Guizot and Thiers would not have become 
ministers, if they had not been writers; and when ministers, 
they were just as proud of having it known that they continu- 


would fill a paper three times as large as The Times, and 
neither the speaker nor the reader would be the gainer. Ver- 
batim speeches would contain a great deal of useless verbiage ; 
and, in many cases, much nonsense, which the speakers them- 
selves would be sorry to see in print. Reporters generally 
take the leading points of a debate; and, when they write out 
their report, hye up the chasms partly from recollection, 
and partly by t ; 
passages themselves supply, and which are the more or less 
those which the speaker would have used according to the in- 
timacy of the reporter with his style. In France, where the 
newspapers are much smaller than in England, the yo 
are compelled to confine themselves still more to the ing 
sages of a speech; and the consequence is, that a French 
te on any subject of importance, always appears more 
spirited in the French journals, than a debate in the House of 
Lords or the House of Commons does in the English papers. 
The Moniteur is the only paper in France in which the de- 








bates are given at much length. In order to make it answer 


necessary connection of words which the || 


pert to quench his thirst? The rapidity with which the cur- 
rent of misfortune runs when once the sluices are opened, is 
seen even where ence and economy attempt to stem its 
fury; where no effort is made to weaken its force by letting it 
| off through side-channels, it rolls like a torrent, and carries all 
Proby was not the man to make head against the 
storm by energy, or to submit ially to privation until its 
fury had been spent. When breeze lulled, he reveled ; 
when it blew fresh, he was buffeted by the waves without 
rudder or canvass to reach a I had lost sight of him 
for some months, when suddenly, his portly figure stood before 
me—but how altered in dress! The umbrella was still under 
, his arm, but the twenty-shilling silk had been ex- 
| changed for the second-hand sixpenny cotton, full of holes. 








arti- | without pen or paper; and, on the following day, have read | His hair was still whitened, not powdered, for flour begged 
I have heard of other instances of his, two or three columns of his report in the Chronicle given with | from some scullery-maid had supplied the former luxury of 


| pulverised starch. He wore a hat which had gnce been that 
|| of a gentleman, but which had at last been thrown aside by 
,some hackney-coach-driver as unfit for further use. Coat, 
waistcoat, and trousers, were all of canvass, scarcely finer than 
| the mainsail of a coal-brig; and in his shoes, which, for months, 
probably, had been strangers to a visit from Warren's jet, bits 
of rope looked forth from sockets which had once been graced 
by black silk. Yet the face of Proby was as round, and his 
general appearance almost as plump, as in his days of prosper 
ity. There was neither despondency nor humility in his man- 
| ner; and, in asking me for employment, he made no allusion 
| to his forlorn state. Having told him that I would see what 
| I could do for him, and required his address, he replied that 
| he was for the moment. domiciled at the workhouse of Nor- 
| wood. The workhouse! The fumes of coffee and the de- 
 lightful reeking of hot rolls, exchanged for water-gruel rdw 
| broth; the rump-steak with its garnish of horse-radish, ed 
| with potatoes and brown-stout, followed by the juice of the 
_ Oporto grape, replaced by suet-dumpling and sour small-beer; 
| ead the social, the inspiring meal of tea and toast, existing 
only in remembrance, to meke still less savory the work-house- 
| supper of bad bread and worse cheese ! 

I did not allow Proby to return to Norwood until he had re- 
| newed acquaintance with a good piece of beef and a glass of 
| port wine, and had given him an assurance that he should 
from me in a few days. In a week he was sitting in my 
| room dressed in a suit of black, which I had enabled him to 
| purchase by an advance of salary, and with his paste and 

scissors before him in all the dignity of sub-editorship. For 
three years the old gentleman performed his duties with dili- 
gence and zeal. He was regular at his work, cheerful in the 
| execution of it, and the life of conversation when the work 
i was done. Sickness, however, came over him; and, for three 
| months, he kept his bed with an attack of dropsy. He re- 
covered, in spite of the doctors, and as if for the purpose of 
giving them the lie, for they had condemned him to death. 
| He resumed his editorial duties, but not with his former vigor ; 











the purpose of the proprietors of the paper to report the 


| and, in few months, he was again in bed with another attack 
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of the same disease. During his illness his appetite never 
forsook him; he ate a cen of meat, and drank a pint of 
wine daily ; and, within two hours of his death, drank a la 
basin of tea, and ate two rounds of toast. When I last visit- 
ed him in company with the physician whom I had called in, 
he was breathing heavily, and spoke with difficulty. The 
doctor felt his pulse; and, in what he intended to be a whis- 
, said to me, “ It is all over; he has not twelve hours to 
ive!” We quitted, after having given instructions to the nurse 
to make the necessary preparations for death ; but we had not 
been gone ten minutes, when Proby, rousing himself, and 
speaking with a firm voice, said, “ Nurse, I heard what the 
doctor said, but he was never more mistaken; I cheated him 
the last time, and I shall do so this.” These were his last 
words; in half an hour he was a corse. Brother, sister, son, 
daughter, cousin, or relation, there was none to cheer him in 
sickness, or to weep for him when gone; but, oh, how merci- 
ful had God been where there were no earthly ties of love and | 
affection! His illness was almost without pain, and death came | 
upon him amid the hopes and expectations of life. The living | 
poverty of Proby may have excited scorn and ridicule, but | 
kings may envy the smooth and quiet passage of his death. | 
Another of my ers was C——. He reported for me | 
in the Court of King’s Bench. He had been a shepherd’s boy; | 
but, by study and perseverance, had lifted himself out of the | 
sphere in which he was born; and, grappling boldly with soci- | 
ety, had forced it to do him justice. The shepherd’s boy at- | 
tracted the notice of the bishop of the diocese in which he | 
lived, and was sent to college as a servitor. Here he soon dis- | 
tinguished himself by his acquirements and the originality of | 
his genius, and carried off those honors of which even Sir Rob-! 
ert Peel has reason to be proud. But C , who, in the quiet 
of a college professorship, might have soon attained all the! 
worldly wealth which such a framed mind as his could desire, | 
was anxious to try his fortune on a larger stage. He left col-| 
lege, and entered boldly into public life. Alas! he had not | 
learned at college the arts and contrivances by which men move | 
in the world until they find an opportunity of pushing others | 
from their seats. | 
The days are gone, if they ever did exist, when scholars | 
could pay for their dinner with a Latin verse, or purchase a 
night’s lodging by the recital of a Greek ode. C—— found | 
that the talents which had won the highest honors of the uni-| 
versity from rich and titled competitors, would not procure | 
for him the esteem and confidence which he had believed they | 
would command. He was often dinnerless, and bedless, and 
shirtless, and but for a magazine he must have starved. In a} 
moment of depression he sent an account of his wanderings | 
and his misfortunes to a monthly periodical. His style was | 
beautiful—his tale was affecting. He had drained the cup of | 
to its dregs, and had been the unarmed victim of the | 
pride and insulting insolence of the uneducated, or! 
half-educated mass. What indignity was there that he had | 
not experienced? What privations that he had not under-| 
gone? Poor C had even stood at the bar before an up- 
start country justice, and heard an order given for his com- 
mittal to prison in virtue of the Vagrant Act. Oh! what a'| 
burst of eloquence was that with which the poor student met | 
the appalling insult; with what glorious dignity he bearded | 
the heartless wretch, and compelled him to recall the sentence | 
that he had pronounced! Ten times, at least, have I read | 
the —— and admired it. It must be eloquence, indeed, | 
which can reach the heart of a coarse-minded man, and make | 
him ashamed of an unworthy act. 


The publication of C "s struggles brought him not only | 
the usual magazine remuneration, but, within a few days an | 
anonymous letter was received for him, addressed according | 
to the signature that he had given to his article under cover | 
to the editor, enclosing a check for £20 on a London banker; | 
and desiring that, if he should ever be in want, he might, with- | 














|| deenet Haboo more exquisite; the colossus of the Memnonion 


— ee 


From Heath's Book of Beauty for 1840. 
THE VALLEY OF THEBES. 
BY B. D'ISRAELI, ESQ., M. P. 

Upper Korrt is a river flowing through a desert; the 
banks on each side affording a narrow margin of extreme fer- 
tility. Rocks of granite and hills of sand form, at slight inter- 
vals, through a course of several hundred miles, a chain of 
valleys, reaching from the rapids of the Nile to the vicinity of 
Cairo. In one of these valleys the broadest and most pictu- 
resque, about half-way between the cataracts and the modern 
capital, we find the most ancient, the most considerable, and 
the most celebrate.| of architectural remaifis. 

For indeed no Greek, or Sicilian, or Latin city—Athens, o 
Agrigentum, or Rome; nor the platforms of Persepolis, nor 
the columns of Palmyra, can vie for a moment in extent, vari- 
ety, and sublime dimensions, with the ruins of ancient ‘Thebes. 

These remains be may classed, generally, in four consider- 
able divisions ; two of these great quarters of ruins being sit- | 
uated on each side of the river Nile, Karnak and Luxnoor | 
toward the Red Sea; the Memnonion and Medarnet Haboo 
toward the great Libyan Desert. On this side, also, are the 
cemeteries of the great city—the mummy-caves of Gornou, | 
two miles inextent; above them, excavated in the mountains, | 








the tombs of the queens; and in the adjacent valley of Beban- | 
el-Malovk, the famous tombs of the kings. | 
The population of the city of a hundred gates now consists i 
of a few Arab families, who form four villages of mud huts, | 
clustered round those gigantic columns and those mighty ob- — 
elisks, a single one of which is sought for by the greatest sove- | 
reigns of Europe for their palaces and museums. Often, in- 
deed, have I seen a whole Arab village rising from the roof | 
of a single Egyptian temple. Dendera is an instance. The | 
population of Gornou, in number between three and four hun- H 
dred, reside solely in the tombs. 
I think that Luxoor, fiom its situation, in general, first at- |) 
tracts the notice of the traveler. It is close on the river, and 
is built on a lofty platform. Its enormous columns are the |! 
first epecimens of that colossal genius of the Pharaohs, which 
the Ptolemies neve: attempted to rival. ‘Ihe entrance to this | 
temple is through a magnificent propylen—that is, a portal 
flanked by a massy pyramidal moles. It is two hundred feet | 
in breadth, and rises nearly sixty feet above the soil. This || 
gate is entirely covered with sculpture, commemorating the 
triumph of a conquering monarch. On each side of the por- 
tal are two colossal statues of red granite, buried in the sand || 
up to theirshoulders, but measuring thence, to the top of their |) 
crowns upward of twenty feet. On each side of them,a little | 
in advance, at the time of my visit, were the two most per- 
fect ubelisks remaining. One of them is now at Paris—that 
famous obelisk of Luxoor, of which we heard so much. From 
the propylon, you pass into a peristyle court—about two hun- 
dred and thirty feet long, by one hundred and seventy; the 
roof of which was once supported by double ruws of columns, 
many of which now remain; and so on through other pyva- 
midal gates, and courts, and porticoes, and chambers, which 
are, in all probability, of a more ancient date than those first 
described. 
From Luxoor you proceed to Karnak, the other great 
division on this side of the river, through an avenue of sphinxes, 
considerably above a mile in extent, though much broken. 
All the marvels of the world sink before she first entrance into 
Karnak. It is the Alps—the Andes—of architecture. The | 
obelisks of Luxoor may be unrivaled; the sculptures of Me- | 


more gigantic; the paintings of the royal tombs more curious 
and irstractive; but criticism ceases before the multifarious || 
wonders of the halls and courts of Karnak, and the mind is i 
open only to ene general impression of colossal variety. 

I well remember the morning when I stood before the 
propylon, or chief entrance of Karnak. The silver stars were || 


_————— 
Luxoor to Karnak, in melodious pomp, through the great 
avenue of sphinxes, and ranging themselves in groups around 
the gigantic columns of this sublime structure. What feudal 
splendor, and what Gothic ceremonies; what tilts and tourna- 
ments, and what ecclesiastical festivals, could rival the vast, 
the beautiful, and the solemn magnificence of the old Egyp- 
tians? 

Crossing the river to Western Thebes, we arrive at two 
seated colossi, one of which is the famous musical statue of 
Memnon. It is fine to sce him still seated on his throne, 
dignified and serene, on the plain of Thebes. This colossus 
is fifty feet in hight; and its is covered with inscriptions 
of Greek and Roman travelers, vouching that they had list- 
ened to the wild sunrise melody. This statue, with its re- 
maining companion, though now isolated in their situation, 
was once part of an enormous temple, the ruins of which yet 
remain, ard the plan of which may yet be traced. 

The Memnonion itself is now near at hand. In the eolos- 
sal Caryatides we recognize the vast genius that excavated 
the rocks of Ipsambul, and supported a cavern temple upon 
the heads of giants. From the enact came the statue 
that is now inthe British Museum. But this figure, thougha 
fine specimen of Egyptian sculpture, sinks, as far as magni- 
tude is concerned, into insignificance, when compared with 
the statue of the supposed Sesostris, which, broken off at the 
waist, now lies prostrate in the precincts of the sanctuary. 
This is, probably, the most huge colossus that the Egyptians 
ever constructed. The fragment is of red granite, and of ad- 
mirable workmanship. Unfortunately, the face is entirely ob- 


| literated. It lies upon its back, and in its fall has destroyed 


all the temple within reach. kt measures more than sixty 
feet round the shoulders, the breadth of the instep is nearly 
seven feet, and the hieroglyphical figures engraven on the arm 


| are large enough for » man to walk in. 


Perhaps the most interesting group of ruins at Thebes is 
the quarter of Medeenct Haboo, for here, among other vast 
remains, is that of a palace; and it is curious, among other 


| domestic subjects that we find represented on the walls, in a 


very admirable style, isa I’baraoh playing chess with his queen. 


| It is these domestic details that render also the sepulchres of 


Thebes so interesting. The arts of the Egyptians must be 
studied in their tombs; and to learn how this remarkable peo- 
ple lived, we must frequent their burial-places. A cunous 
instance of this is, that, in a tomb near Beni hassan, we learn 
by what process the Egyptians procured from the distant 
quarries of Nubia those masses of granite with which they 
raised the columns of Karnak and the obelisks of Luxoor. 

If I were called upon to describe in a word the principal 
and primary characteristic of Egyptian architecture, I should 
at once say Imagination, as Grace is the characteristic of 
the architecture of the Greeks. Thus, when the Pwilemies 
assumed the eceptre of the Pharaohs, they blended the deli- 
cate taste of Ionia with the rich invention of the Nile, ard 
they produced Philer, Dendera, and Edfou. It is from the 
Pharaohs, however that you must seck for the vast and the 


| gigantic; the pyramid, the propylon, the colossus, the cata- 


comb, the obelisk, and the ephinx. 
It was in the early part of the year of the invasion of Syria 
by the Egyptians, some cight years gone, that I first visited 


| Thebes. My barque was stowed against the bank of the 
| river, near the Memnonion; the last beam of the sun, before 


it sunk behind the Libyan hills, quivered cn the columns of 
Luxoor; the Nubian crew, after their long and laborious voy- 


| age, were dispersed on shore; and I was myself reposing in 


the shade, almost unattended, when a Turk, well mounted, 
and followed by his pipe-bearer, and the retinue that accom- 
panies an Oriental of condition, descended from the hills 


|| which contain the tombs of the queens, and approached the 


boat. I was surprised, on advancing to welcome him, to be 
hailed in my native tongue; and pleased, at such a moment, 


out scruple, apply to the same place, but without seeking to | still shining in the cold blue keaven, that afforded a beautiful || and in such a place, to find acountryman. While we smoked 
know the name of the donor. C—— tock the £20, but never | relief to the mighty structure, built of a light yellow stone, || the pipe of salutation, he told me that he had lived at Thebes 


applied again, for shortly afterward he was in the receipt of a 
regular income asa reporter. He entered himself as a stu-| 
dent of Inn, with the intention of qualifying himself for | 
the bar, but some domestic misfortunes assailed him, and he | 
was unable to pay up his terms. While in the hight of his | 
pecuniary difficulties, he called, by mere chance, one day at | 
the office of the magazine to which he had sent the relation | 
alluded to, and found a letter, which had been lying there nearly | 
six months, the publisher being ignorant of his address. It | 
was from his nown friend, requesting that he would call | 
on a certain person in the city. As C——, looking at the) 
date of the letter, did not see that there would be much good | 
in complying with the instructions that it contained, I offered | 
to go forhim. The person referred to was a highly res -| 
ble merchant. He wld me that his brother, who resi in | 
the country, had been deeply interested in C——'s communi- | 
cation in the magazine, kon most anxious to serve him | 





and quite unstained by the winds of three thousand years. /' 
The front of this colossal entrance is very much broader than |! 
the front of our cathedral of St. Paul, and its hight exceeds | 
that of the Trajancolumn. It is entirely without sculpture— |! 
& rare omission, and doubtlees intended that the unity of effect || 
should not be broken. The great door in the centre is sixty- | 
four feet in hight. 

Through this you pass into colonnaded courts, which in | 
any other place would command undivided attention, until | 


ing a flight of steps, you enter the great hall of Karnak. The | 
area of this ball is nearly fifty-eight thousand square feet, and | 
it has recently been calculated, that four sush Churches as 
our St. Martin's-in-the-Fields might stand side by side in this 

unrivaled chamber, without occupying the whole space. The 

ruof formed of single stones—compared with whichthe masses | 
at Stonehenge would aypear almost bricks—hbas fallen in; || 





if he should still be in want of assistance. I did not, of course, 
conceal C——’s position from the brother of this benevolent 
man. Ina few weeks his terms were paid up; and when he 
was called to the bar, his generous friend, who no longer con- 
cealed himself, paid the expenses and was present at the 
feast. Hif kindness did not cease here. He enabled C— 
to take convenient chambers, and to provide for his support, 


but the one hundred and thirty-four colossal columns which | 
supported it, and which are considerably above thirty feet in | 
circumference, still remain, and with the walls and la 
are completely covered with sculptured forms. I shall not | 
attempt to describe any other part of Karnak; the memory | 
aches with the effort. There are many buildings attached to | 
it, a than most temples; an infinite number of gates, and 
’ 








after having relinquished his connection with the press, as he 
w .. compelled to do in order to devote himself to practice. 


obelisks, and colossi; but the imagiration cannot refrain from 
calling up some sacred or heroic procession, moving from 





cloth. Many apartments inthe Albany 


for nearly ten years, studying the antiquities, the history, and 
the manners of its ancient inhabitants. I availed myself of 
his invitation to his residence, and, accompanying him, I 
found that I was a visiter in a tomb, and yet by no means a 
gloomy dwelling-place. A platform, carved in the mountain, 
was surrounded by a mud-wall and tower, to protect it from 
hostile Arabs. A counle of gazelles ployed in this front court, 
while we, reposing on a divan, arranged round the first cham- 
her of the temb, were favored with a most commanding view 


you at length arrive in front of a second propylon. Ascend- || of the valley outspread beneath. There were several inner 


chambers, separated from each other by hangings of scarlet 

fuse seen not half as 
pleasant and convenient. I found a library, and instruments 
of arts and science; a companion full of knowledge, profound 
Oriental manners, thoroughly master of the subject which 
naturally then most interested me. Our repast was strictly 
Eastern, but the unusual convenience of ferks was not want- 
ing, and my host told me that they were the very ones that he 
had used at Exeter College. I shall never forget that first 


day at Thebes, and this my first interview with one then un- 


known to fame, but whom the world has since recognized— 
the learned, the ingenious, and amiable Mr. Wilkinson. 


—_—---- --— 


Lyina.—A habit of lying in small things leads on toa 


habit of lying in great; and then a man is wholly detestable, 
and unworthy of confidence. 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 


07 The great length of the President’s Message excludes 
all « nt, and pels us to crowd other matters into the 
smallest space. Fortunately, however, there is little intelli- 
gence of general interest this week. Comments on the Mes- 
sage in our next. 

OF The Repert of the Secretary of the Treasury has been 
transmitted to Congress. We shall have room for an ab- 
stract in our next. 

















For the New-Yorker. 
THE NEW-JERSEY CONTEST. 

Mr. Greeley :—After all that has been said, in and out of 
Congress, on the subject of the New-Jersey controversy, the 
public are still destitute of the means of judging for them- 
selves as to which of the parties, Administration or the Oppo- 
sition, are really in the nicut. The great mass of the pro- 
ple, after all, wish to sec justice done, and the object of this 
communication is to elicit the ¢ruth in the case, through the 
medium of your candid paper. : 

Can you inform your readers which set of Delegates, now 
at Washir gton, actually received a majority of the legal votes? 
! know it is claimed that the votes in one or two townships 
were illegal; but were they really so, and what proof is there 
in support of thatclaim? There must be a right and a wrong 
side to this question. Let us have all the facts, and we will 
relieve you and all other editors who decline taking sides in 
this and other party contests, from the responsibility of ex- 
pressing any decided opinion upon this subject. By giving 
this information, you will much oblige A Susscriper. 

New-York, December Z3, 1#39. 


ANSWER BY THE EDITOR. 

Our unknown ‘Subscriber’ asks us a bard question—one 
which we cannot, with any confidence of our own correctness, 
answer so categorically as he would wish. He must be con- 
tent with a brief recapitulation of all the facts within our 


knowledge. 


among those cast for their opponents to nullify their apparent 
majority, after admitting the Amboy and Millville returns ; 
but then there will be a story to tell on the other side. Let 
us keep cool, all round. An impartial and high-minded 
Speaker has been chosen—the first great point—and we feel 
an undoubting confidence that a Coramittee on Elections will 
be by him constituted, which will investigate the case fairly 
and do equal and exact justice in the premises. When that 
Committee has reported, we shall be disposed to give great 
weight to their judgement in forming our own. Until that 
report appears, we do not know which set of claimants were 
truly elected Representatives in Congress of the State of New- 
Jersey. We have the charity to believe that each set believe 
they are the rightful Members. 

Let us now inform our correspondent that he has fallen into 
the common error of confounding two very distinct and widely 
separated questions; one referring w the immediate, the 
other to the u/timate settlement of the New-Jersey question. 
The ultimate question of absolute right is to be decided by 
the House, after a full and careful investigation of the whole 
subject, under the guidance of a competent and impartial 
Committee. The immediate question was this—Which set 
of claimants present to this House the prima facie legal evi- 
dence of having been chosen Representatives of the State of 
New-Jersey in this bedy? There must be some entitled to 
sit before any investigation, or the State is disfranchised. 
We have all along held that the New Jersey returned Mem- 
bers, so soon as their right was disputed, should stand back, 
and commit their case to the impartial judgement of the 
| House; but that, if they did press their claims, the House 
| could not overrule them without a violent disregard of all pre- 
| cedent and a most dangerous, anarchical assumption of power. 
| We are still of that opinion. 








|| State on the point—Is Marcus Morton or is he not elected | 





| Massacnusetts.—There is some close figuring in this 


———__—_—_—— es 
from 36,000, and that Gov. Wcodbridge’s majority is about 
1,300. Mr. Rice, Whig Senator from the Sixth District, is 
elected by siz majority. The official vote of the Third Dis- 
trict, composed of Oakland, Shiawassie, Lapeer, Genesee 
and Clinton Counties, is as follows: 


Thomas J. Drake, W...3,017 James B. Hunt, Ad...2,630 
John P. Leroy, do...3,077  Rob’t E. McKee,do. ..2,648 
Average Whig majority.......++++.400 


Soutu-Carotina.—A Committee of the South-Carolina 
Legislature have reported in favor of a Penitentiary estab- 
lishment, similar to the one at Philadelphia; the cost of 
which will be $500,000. A counter report was also pre- 
sented by part of the same Committee, objecting to the cost, 
and urging its inapplicability to a slave-holding community. 

Iowa.—The Territorial Legislature of Iowa, after a spir- 
ited debate, has passed the following resolution: 
| Resolved, That it is inexpedient to take any preparatory 

steps for admission into the Union at the present session of 
the Legislative Assembly. 

Yeas—Messrs. Bailey, Biggs, Brewer, Churchman, Clark, 








Coop, Cox, English, Fleenor, Hastings, Hawkins, Langwor- 
thy, Lash, Leffler, Mintun, Owen, Robertson, Ross, Sum- 
mers, Walworth and Wheeler—12. 
| rena Hall, Preston, Rich and Johnsor, Speaker 
The Vole for Clerk of the House.—All the South Caro- 
lina Members except Waddy Thompson voted for Hugh S. 
|| Garland as Clerk, viz. Messrs. S. H. Butler, John Campbell, 
|| Geiffin, Holmes, Pickens, Rhett, and Sumter. Gen. James 
| Rogers was absent. Messrs. Fisher of N.C. and Wick of 
|| Ind. also voted for Garland. 
|| Ali the Georgia Members voted for Matthew St. Clair 
| Clarke, except Mr. Colquitt, who voted for Mason. Mr. 
|| Speaker Hunter also vowed for M. St. Clair Clarke. That 
| looks a little like defining his position. 
The votes for Richard C. Mason were cast by six Whigs 








The New-Jerecy Election for Members of Congress in Oc- |) Governor? The Boston Morning Post (Adm.) makes the , and the two Virginia Conservatives, viz. Messrs. William B 


tober, 1838, resulted as follows: 


Whig Cand. Ret.V. Tot. V. 
J. F. Randolph. ...28,381..29,426 Manning Force... .27,013..25,315 


Adm. Cand. Ret. V. Tot. V. 


Chas, C. Stratton. 29,292. .25.395 Peter D. Vroom ...27,990. 28,441 


JV. BR Maxwell....28,239..2°,3°6 Daniel B. Ryall ...27,979. 28,441 
William Halsted... 28,192. 28,337 William Cooper . .27,954. 28,455 
Thomas J. Yorke. .23,177..2°,.921 Phil. Dickerson . ..27,951..28,453 
Joho TB. Ayerigg...28,150..25,295 Daaiel Kille...... 27,924. 27,446 

From the above table i¢ will be seen that while Joseph F. 


Randolph, Opp., is at any rate clected over Rev. Manning 


entire vote for Governor as follows: 
| For Marcus Morton (Adm.). «0. ceee sees eee 01,031 
“ Edward Everett (Opp.).- oe++0+++50,713 
Scattering... oseccecccececs cece ce 304—51,017 
Majority for Morton over all....eeseeeseeeeee 
The Atlas, on the ether hand, makes the scattering votes 


| more numerous, and the result no choice. 
| 





been nearest right hitherto. 


The Atlas bas | 


Campbell, Colquitt, James Garland, Gentry, Goggin, Hop- 
| kins, Mercer, and Waddy Thompson—8. 





| Mr. Lipscomb, the Adm. Delegate in the Virginia Legis- 
| lature from Louisa County, is said to be instructed by a ma- 


jority of his constituents to vot> for Hon. Wm. C. Rives, or 
|| some other opponent of the Sub Treasury, for U. S. Senator. 


The Atlas claims a decided Whig majority in the House; | Judge Saunders is mentioned as the probable Adm. can- 
the Post makes the parties very nearly equal. It is settled  didate for Governor of North Carolina, at the expiration of 


Foree, Adm., and the other Whig candidates are clected by | 
|| Governor Dudley's second term. 


the returned votes, yet a computation of all the votes cast, or 


. : f —_ || that the Senators elect stand 15 Whigs to 13 Adm. 
returned as east, in the several townships, would give the five |) i 
Sizth District. —A Special Eléction was held in this Dis- 

} 





seats other than Mr. Randolph's to the five Adm. candidates | 
This discrepancy is the | ‘ict on Monday for the choice of a Member of Congress in 


|| place of Mr. Alvord, deceased. The Boston Morning Post |) 


XXVEth CONGRESS. 
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hor Gan Son: Sieeaing Powe Thursday.—The debate in the House on the New-Jersey 


ground of the present controversy. 


The difference between the Returned and the 
was made by the rejection, by the County Clerk 


rex County, of the vote of South Amboy, and by the County \ seatterinc, 209. The same towns gave at the regular election | 


Total Votes has seturns from 16 of the 40 towns composing the District, 
of Middle- | which give O. Baker, Opp. 1348; R. Dickinson, Adm. 899; 


Clerk.of Camberland of the vote of Millville township, in ||" the 11h ult. for Baker 1580, Dickinson 1323; scattering 
making up and computing the vote of their several Counties, | 440. The Post thinks Mr. Baker is clected. 


to be transmitted to the State canvassers at Trenton. The |! yipointa.—The Cemmisnsoef Elections of the Reuse of i 


technical ground of the rejection of these township returns |) Delegates have reported that E. H. Caldwell, Whig, is enti- I versed. Several other points of order of less consequence 


was tnformality, viz: that they were not made in due form 


| 


, Ued to the seat held by Jonh Scott as Delegote from Marshall 


or time, and properly attested—but the real ground of their ‘County. The following is their exhibit of the vote : 


rejection was an alleged corruption of the poll in each instance || 
by illegal practices and the admission of illegal votes. In the |) For Juhn Scott, Adm..... 
case of Millville, it was clearly proved in an investigation be- || 
fore the Legislature that a considerable number of illegal votes H 


were so cast for the Administration candidates by aliens who 
had been but a few months in the country, and knew not what 


was not brought before the Legislature, and we have, the-ze- 
fore, no evidence in regard to the election in that township ; 
but it is alleged that it was invalid and void from the begin- 
ning, because the person legally chosen as Inspector or Judge 


of the Election was not permitted to officiate as such; and |, 


we have seen it alleged that the person who did officiate was 
not sworn. In the town of Harrington, Bergen County, but 
24 votes were returned for the Whig candidates, while 32 
persons have made oath that they there voted for tiose can- 
didates, subscribing their names. 

It is not, of course, to be presumed that all the irregulari- 
ties and illegal votes were on one side. The Whig returned 
Members are doubtless prepared to show illegal votes enough 


Returned Vote. Deduct legal. Geod Votes. 
eedld 36 278 


23 285 


« E.H. Caldwell, Whig... .308 


|| moved an adjournment. 
| had the floor for Friday. 
Giving Mr. Caldwell a majority of 7 of the good votes, and || 


Mr. Wise of 
Va made a powerful speech in favor of the right of the re- 
turned Whig Members. Mr. Johnson of Md. interposed a 
He insisted that the Speaker was bound to 


|| question was continued throughout Thursday. 


point of order. 
| swear all the legally returned Members, without consulting 
the House. The Speaker decided that, as an officer of the 
House, he was bound by its expressed judgement, until re- 


i} were made. About sunset, Mr. J. Q. Adams of Mass. ob- 


|| tained the floor, and, in deference to the wishes of many, 


Carried: 117 to 107. So Mr. A. 


In the Senate, nothing of importance was done. Mr. 


|! the Committee report that he ought to be admitted to the seat || Preston of S. C. appeared and took his seat. 


they were voting for or against. The South Amboy return | 


| accordingly. 
| This makes a difference of 2 votes in favor of the Whigs in 
| the election of Senator. 
| (0 John T. Allyn has been returned to the Virginia House 
| of Delegutes from the Borough of Norfolk. He was first re- 
‘turned by 10 majority over Wm. E. Cunningham; but the 
return being contested, the matter was sent back to the 
People, who have decided it as follows : 
For Allyn, 350. Cunningham, 299: maj. for A. 51. 
Mr. Cunningham is a Rives, Mr. Allyn an Anti-Rives Whig. 


Micnican.—The official returns of the late Election in 
this State are not published ; and will not be until the Legis- 
lature assembles, as they are addressed to the President of 
the Senate. The ‘ Detroit Democratic Free Press,’ however, 








states that the entire vote of the State will not vary much 


The House of Representatives was engaged throughout 


\ Friday of last week in an earnest discussion of the New- 


| Jersey question, and of the various questions of order grow- 
| ing out of it. Atlength, Mr. S. Williams moved the Previous 
|| Question, which was seconded by the House; and the ques- 
tion was taken on the following proposition, as submitted 
and modified by Mr. Evans of Maine. 

Resolved, That the Representatives of the twenty-sixth 
Congress of the United States now present, do advise and 
request the Speaker to administer the oath required by law 
to thecfive gentlemen from the State of New Jersey who have 
presented credentials to the Speaker and demand to be sworn. 

Acall of the House having been ordered, every Member who 
could be was brought in, and the vote on the above proposition, 
when taken, stood—Yeas 112, Nays 116. So the House voted 
j not to advise and request the Speaker at this time to swear the 
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—_—_—_—_—_ 
New-Jersey Members. [The Members voted as they did on 
the tie vote—117 to 117—except that Messrs. Rhett of S.C. 
and Shepard of N. C. (Calhoun) changed from Yea to Nay, 
while two Members on each side of the question had ‘ paired 
off’ with each other, being necessarily absent. Mr. Hawes 
of Ky. is still confined to his bed by sickness, and Mr. Kemp- 
shall of N. Y. is detained at home by domestic afflictions. ] 

Mr. Hoffman then moved a resolution that the House adopt, 
for the space of ten days, the rules of the last House of Rep- | 
resentatives, with the exception of the 11th, (which prescribes | 
that in the election of officers the House shall vote viva voce,) | 
and in the mean time to refer the rules to a committee to re- | 
vise and report them for final adoption. 

On this motion a debate sprung up, which took a wide range, 
and ia which many Members participated. It continued until 
9 o'clock, when, without deciding the question, the House ad- | 
journed. 


HOUSE............ Saturday, Dec. 21. 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


Fellow-citizens of the Senate, _ 
and House of Representatives : 

I regret that I cannot on this occasion congratulate you that 
the past year has been one of a a The 
ravages of fire and disease have painfully afflicted otherwise 
flourishing portions of our country; and serieus embarrass- 
ments yet derange the trade of many of our cities. But, not- 
withstanding these adverse circumstances, that general pros- 
perity which has been heretofore so bountifully bestowed upon 
us by the Author of all good, still continues to call for our 
warmest gratitude. Especially have we reason to rejoice in 
the exuberant harvests which have lavishly recompensed well 


vainly sought in visionary speculations. I cannot indeed view 
without peculiar satisfaction, the evidences afforded by the 
past season of the benefits that spring from the steady devo- 
tion of the husbandman to his honorable pursuit. No means 


|| ef individual comfort is more certain, and no source of national 








After the journal had been read, Mr. Cave Johnson of Tenn. | prosperity is so sure. Nothing can compensate a people fora 


moved that the acting Clerk be sent to inform the Senate that | dependence u 


this body was sufficiently organized to proceed to business.— | 
Objected to as out of order. Objection sustained by the | 
Speaker. 
The House then recurre:| to Mr. Hoffman's resolution, in| 
favor of which Mr. Hunt of N. Y. spoke with spirit and ability, 
and was followed by Mr. Saltonstall of Mass. on the same side, } 
and in opposition to the rira voce method of electing officers. 
Mr. Bell of Tenn. followed in reply to some gentlemen who. 
had impugned his consistency on this subject, and was answered 
by Mr. Pickens. Mr. Bell responded. Mr. Cushing of Mass. | 
followed in advocacy of the viva voce plan of voting in prefer- 
ence to the ballot. Mr. Fillmore of N. Y. advocated the bal-| 


n others for the bread they eat; and that 
cheerful abundance on which the happiness of every one so 
much depends, is to be looked for no where with such sure re- 
liance as in the industry of the agriculturist, and the bounties 
of the earth. 

With foreign countries, our relations exhibit the same favor- 
able aspect which was presented in my last annual message, 
and afford continued proof of the wisdom of the pacific, just, 


1 forbearing policy adopted by the first Administration of | 
> oR eres the yin 7 ; The || met with the decided disapprobation of the people of the 


the Federal Government, and pursued by its successors. 
extraordinary powers vested in me by an act of Congress, for 


he defence of the country in an emergency, considered so fa || 


probable as to require that the Executive should possess am, 
ple means to meet it, have not been exerted. hey have- 
therefore, been attended with no other result than to increase, 
by the confidence thus reposed in me, my obligations to main- 
tain, with religious exactness, the cardine] principles that gov- 





lot. Mr. Alford of Ga. argued for viva voce. Mr. Stanly of 


ern our intercourse with other nations. Happily, in our pend- 


N. C. preferred the ballot. Mr. Hoffman of N.Y. entreated | ing questions with Great Britain, out of which this unusual 


Members to come at once to the vote. He only desired further 
to read a resolution prepared by Mr. Stanly, importing that the 
Public Printing ought to be executed by contract. Mr. Jones 
of Va. here moved to strike out that part of Mr. Hoffman's | 
resolution which excepts the riva voce provision from the 
Rules and Orders of the last House to be adopted. Carried: 
Ayes 142; Noes 72. The resolution, as thus amended, was 
passed; so the Rules and Orders of the last House are adopted 
without exception. 
Mr. Bynum of N. C. now moved that the House proceed 
to the election of a Clerk, Printer, Sergeant-at-Arms, and. 
Doorkeeper. Carried; and a call of the House ordered. 
The call being concluded, the Members proceeded to vote ' 
fora Clerk. Mr. Dromgoole of Va. nominated Hugh S. Gar- 
land of Virginia, (the incumbent ;) Mr. Corwin of Ohio pro- | 
posed Matihew St. Clair’Clarke; and Mr. Hopkins of Va. | 
proposed Richard C. Mason. The vote was e follows : j 
Whole No. 231: Necessary to a choice; 116. \} 
For Hugh S. Garland, Adm..... soc ccoe cece voce coos 118 | 
** Matthew St. Clair Clarke, Opp.ce.eeeeceee sees ee l05 | 
* Risneed ©. Mase, Comttcccccccccceccccccosss 6 } 
So Ms. Garland was reélected on the first ballot by a ma- it 
jority of 5 over all opposition. i 
The House then proceeded to the election of 2 Sergeant-at- | 
Arms, with the following result :, | 
For Roderick Dorsey, (incumbent,).++eesseeeceeecoeeI4l | 
“* Dr. Walter Jones, (late P. M. at Washington,)..... 76. 
The Clerk and Sergeant-at-Arms having been sworn, the 
further execution of the Order was postponed, and a Cum- 
mittee sent to inform the Senate that the House was now 
organized for the transaction of business. é 
Mr. Everett offered a resolution, which was unanimously 
adopted, authorizing the appointment of a Committee, +o no- 
tify the Senate that the House had elected the Hon. R. M. T. | 
Hoster, of Virginia, their Speaker; and that it was now or- | 


ganized and ready to proceed to business, and then the House 
adjourned. 


1 
| 


Monday, December @3. 

The only business transacted on Monday, was the election 
of Door-keeper. Mr. Folansbee was reélected. The House 
then went into a discussion on the election of Printer. 

A resolution was offered by Mr. Anderson, of Kentucky, | 
that the election of Printer be postponed for the present, and | 
& Committee appointed to report on the expediency of letting 
it out to the lowest bidder, and also on the propriety of sepn- 
lating it from newspaper presses. 

_ Most of the day was consumed in debate on this resolu- 
tion, which was finally laid on the table by a vote of 114 to 


107. _ The House adjourned without taking any farther 
question. 





: Tuesday, December 24. 
At 12 o'clock, the President of the United Testes delivered 
to both Housesof Congress, the following Message : 





} rial Government, of which it is one of the boundaries, takes 


grant of anthority arose, nothing has occurred to require its 
exertien; and as it is about to return tothe Legislature, I 
trust that no future necessity may call for its exercise by them, 


| or its delegation to another department of the Government. 


For the settlement of our Northeastern boundary, the pro- 


| position promised by Great Britain for a commission of ex- 


ploration and survey, has been reevived, and a counter project, 
including also a provision for the certain and final adjustment 
of the limits in dispute, is now before the British Government 
for its consideration. A just regard to the delicate state of 


this question, and a proper respect for the natural impatience | 


of the State of Maine, not less than a conviction that the ne- 


| gotiation has been already protracted longer than is prudent on 
{the part of either Government, have led me to believe that 


the present favorable moment should on no account be suffered 
to pass without putting the question for ever at rest. I feel 


| confident that the Government of her Britannic Majesty will 


take the same view of this subject, as [am persuaded it is 
governed by desires eqnally strong and sincere for the amica- 
ble termination of the controversy. 


To the intrinsic difficulties of questions of boundary lines, || 
especially those described in regions nnoceupied, and but par- | 


tially known, is to be added in our country the embarrassment 
necessarily arising out of our Constitution, by which the Gen- 
eral Government 1s made the organ of negotiating, nnd decid- 


directed industry, and given to it that sure reward which is | 


—————_———__———_ a 
) is ho ——— will, awarm solicitude for the success of 
all who are sincerely endeavoring to improve the political con- 
dition of mankind. This generous feeling they cherish 
toward the most distant nations; and it was natural, there- 
fore, that it should be awakened with more than common 
warmth in behalf of their immediate neighbors. But it does 
net belong to their character, as a community, to seek the 
gratification of those feelings in acts which violate their duty 
as citizens, endanger the peace ef their country, and tend w 
| bring upon it the stain of a violated faith toward foreign na- 
tions. If, zealous to confer benelits on others, they appear for 
a moment to lose sight of the permanent obligations imposed 
= them as citizens, they are seldom long misled. From 
| all the information I receive, confirmed to some extent by per- 
{| Sonal observation, I am satisfied that no one can now hope to 
engage in such enterprises without encountering public indig- 
nation, in addition to the severest penalties of the law, 
Recent information also leads me to hope that the emigrants 
| from her Majesty's Provinces, who have sought refuge within 
|| our boundaries, are disposed to become peaceable residents, 
|| and to abstain from all attempts to endanger the peace of that 
| country which has afforded them an asylum. On a review of 
|| the occurrences on both sides of the line, it is satisfactory to 
|| reflect, that in almost every complaint against our country, the 
|| offence may be traced to emigrants from the Provinces who 
|| have sought refuge here. In the few instances in which they 
|| were aided by citizens of the United States, the acts of these 
| misguided men were not enly in direct contravention of the 
aws and well known wishes of their own Government, but 


| 





| United States. 
| I regret to state the appearance of a different spirit: among 
| her Majesty's subjects in the Canadas. The sentiments of 
hostility to our people and institutions, which have been so 

|| frequently expressed there, and the disregard of our rights 
which have been manifested on some occasions, have, I am 
sorry to say, been applaude! and encouraged by the people, 

| and even by some of the subordinate local authorities, of the 

Provinces. The chief officers in Canada fortunately have not 
'| entertained the same feeling, and have probably prevented ex- 
| cesses that must have been fatal to the peace of the two 

countries. 
| look forward anxiously to a period when all the transac- 
| tions which have grown out of this condition of ouraflairs, and 
, Which have been made the subjects of complaint and remon- 

strance by the two governments respectively, shall be fully 
examined, and the proper satisfaction given where it is due 
from either side. 

Nothing has occurred to disturb the harmony of our inter- 
course with Austria, Belgium, De: mark, France, Naples, Por- 
tugal, Prussia, Russia, or Sweden. The internal state of 
Spain has sensibly improved, and a well-grounded hope exists 
that the return of peace will restore to the people of that 

| country their former prosperity, and enable the government to 
fulfil all its obligations sakene and abroad. The government 
‘of Portugal, I have the satisfaction to state, has paid in full 
) the eleventh and last instalment due to our citizens for the 
claims embraced in the settlement made with it on the 3d of 

| March, 1837. 

I lay before you treaties of commerce negotiated with the 
Kings of Sardinia and of the Netherlands, the ratifications of 
which have been exchanged since the adjournment of Con- 
gress. The liberal principles of these treaties will recom- 
mend them to your approbation That with Sardinia is the 


ing upon the particular interests of the States on whose fron- !| first treaty of commerce formed by that kingdom, and it will, I 


tiers these lines are to be traced. To avoid another contre- 
versy in which a State Government might rightfully claim to 
have her wishes consulted, previously to the conclusion of con- 
ventional arrangements concerning her rights of jurisdiction or 
territory, I have thought it necessary to call the attention of 


' 


|| trust, answer the expectations of the present sovereign, by 
aiding the development of the resources of his country, and 
stimulating the enterprise of his people, That with the Neth- 
| erlands happily terminates a long existing subject of dispute, 
| and removes from our future commercial intercourse al _ 


the Government of Great Britain to another portion of our con- | ag of embarrasement. The King of the Netherlands 


terminous durninion, of which the division still remains to be 
adjusted. 
»erior to the most Northwestern point of the Lake of the 


s also, in further illustration of his character for justice, and 


I refer to the line from the entrance of Lake Su- || of his desire to remove every cause of dissatisfaction, made 


| compensation for.an American vessel captured in 1800 by a 


oods, stipulations for the settlement of which are to be found || French privateer, and carried into Curacoa, where the 


in the seventh article of the treaty of Ghent. 


The commis- || ceeds 


were appropriated to the use of the colony, then, and 


sioners appointed under that article by the two Governments || for a short time after, under the dominion of Holland. 


having differed in their opinions, made separate reports, ac- | 
cording to its stipulations, upon the points of disagreement, 
and these differences are now to be submitted to the arbitra- 
tion of some friendly Sovereign or State. The disputed points 

should be settled, and the line designated, before the Territo- 


its place in the Union as a State, and I rely upon the cordial 
co-operation of the British Government to effect that object. 


There is every reason to belicve that disturbances like those 
which lately agitated the neighboring British Provinces will 
net again prove the sources of border contentions, or —— } 
obstacles to the continuance of that good understanding which 
it is the mutual interest of Great Britain ond the Uni 
to preserve and maintain. 

Vithin the Provinces themselves tranquillity is restored, and 
on our frontier that misguided sympathy in favor of what was | 
presumed to be a general effort in behalf of popular rights, 
and which in some instances misled a few of our more inex- 
perienced citizens, has subsided into a rational conviction 


States 





| The death of the late Sultan has produced no alteration in 

| Resident has reached C ‘onstantinople, save received as- 

| surances from the — Ruler that the obligations of our 

| treaty and those of friendship will be fulfilled by himself in the 
same spirit that actuated his illustrious father. 


I regret to be obliged to inform you that no convention for 
the settlement of the claims of our citizens Mexico has 
yet been ratified by the government of that country. The first 
convention formed for that purpose was not presented by the 
President of Mexico for the approbation of its Congress, from 
a behef that the King of Prussia, the arbitratorin case of dis 
agreement in the joint commission to be appointed by the U. 


|, our relations with Turkey. Our eo) Minister 


that friendly office. Although not entirely satisfied with the 
course pursued by Mexico, I felt no hesitation in receiving in 
the most conciliatory spirit the explanation offered, and also 
cheerfully consented to a new convention, in order to arrange 
the payments to be made to our citizens in a manner 





strongly a to all intermeddling with the internal affairs | which, while equally just to them, was deemed less onerous 
rs. 


of our neighbors. The people of the United States feel, as it 


and inconvenient to the Mexican government. Relying confi- 


States and Mexico, would not consent to take upon himself - 
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a 
dently upon the intentions of that government, Mr. Ellis was 
directed to repair to Mexico, and diplomatic intercourse has 


been resu between the two countries. The new conven- 
tion has, he informs us, been recently submitted by the Presi- 
dent of that Republic to its Congress, under circumstances 
which promise a speedy ratification; a result which I cannot 
allow myself to doubt. 

Instructions have been given to the Commissioner of the 
United States under our Convention with Texas, for the 
demarcation of the line which separates us from that Re 
lic. The commissioners of both Governments met in New |, 
Orleans in August last. The joint commission was organised 
and adjourned to convene at the same place on the twelfth of 
Gevober. It is presumed to be now in the performance of its | 
duties. 

The new Government of Texas has shown its desire to cul- 
tivate friendly relations with us, by a prom jon for 

the United 


pt 
injuries complained of in the cases of two vessels 
Suates. 

With Central America a Convention has been concluded 
for the renewal of its former treaty with the United States.— 
This was not ratified before the of our late Charge 
d’ Affaires from that country, the copy of it brought by 
him was not received before the adj ut of the Senate at 
the last session. In the meanwhile, the ied limited for 
the exchange of ratifications having expired, 1 deemed it ex- 
pedient, in consequence of the death of the Charge d’ Affaires, 
to send a special agent to Central America, to close the affair 
of our mission there, and to arrange with the Government an 
extension of the time for the exchange of ratifications. 

The commission created by the States which formerly com- 
posed the Republic of Colombia, for adjusting the claims 
against that Government, has, by a ee pany construc- 
tion of the treaty under which it acts, decided that no provis- | 
ion was made for those claims of citizens of the United States | 
which arose from cap by Colombian privateers, and were | 
adjudged against the claimants in the judicial tribunals. This*) 
decision will compel the United States to apply to the several | 
Governments formerly united for redress. With all these— | 
New Grenada, Venezeula, and Ecuador, a perfectly ere un- | 
derstanding exists. Our treaty with Venezuela is faithfully , 
carried into execution, and that country, in the enjoyment of | 
tranquility, is graddally advancing in prosperity under the 








may occur when least expected. To this end, it is indispen- 
sable that its finances should be untrammeled, and its resour- 
ces, as far as practicable, unincumbered. No circumstance 
could present greater obstacles to the accomplishment of these 
vitally important objects, than the creation of an onerous na- 
ti debt. Our own experi , and also that of other na- 
tions, have demonstrated the unavoidable and fearful rapidity 
with which a public debt is increased, when the Government 
has once surrendered itself tw the ruinous tice of supply- 
ing its supposed necessities by new loans. The struggle, y 
fore, on our part, to be successful, must be made atthe thresh- 
old. To make our efforts effective, severe economy is neces- 

This is the surest provision for the national welfare ; 
it is, at the same time, the best preservative of the prin- 
ciples on which our institutions rest. Simplicity and econo- 
my in the affairs of State have never failed to chasten and in- 
Spares Sapo principles, while these have been as surely 

by national igali 


pretext it may have been introduced or fostered. 

These considerations cannot be lost upon a people who have 
never been inattentive to the effect of their policy u the 
institutions they have created for themselves ; but at 
ent moment their force is augmented by the necessity which a | 
decreasing revenue must impose. The check lately given to | 
importations of articles subject to duties, the derangements in 
the operations of internal trade, and especially the reduction 
gradually taking place in our tariff of duties, all tend materi-| 
ally to lessen our receipts; indeed, it is probable that the dimi | 
nution resulting from the last cause alone, will not fall far | 
short of five millions of dollars in the year 1842, as the final 
reduction of all duties te twenty per cent. then takes eflect.— 
The whole revenue then accruing from the customs, and from 
the sales of pablic lands, if not more, will undoubtedly be want- | 
ed to defray the {necessary expenses of the Government under | 
the most prudent administration of its affairs. These are | 





Your early consideration of the subject is, therefore, once 
more earnestly . 

The present condition of the defences of our principal sea- 
ports and navy-yards, as ted by the accompanying re- 
port of the Secretary of War, calls for the early and serious 
attention of Congress; and, as connecting itself intimately 

recommend 


with this subject, I cannot too strongly to your 
consideration the submitted by that officer for the organi- 
zation of the militia of the United States. 


In conformity with the expressed wishes of 
tempt was made in the spring to terminate the Florida war 
by negotiation. It is to be regretted that these humane inten- 
tions should have been frustrated, and that the effort to bring 
these unhappy difficulties to a satisfactory conclusion should 
have fai But after entering into solemn engagements 
with the Commanding General, the Indians, without pro- 
vocation, recommenced their acts of treachery and atm} sot 


s, an at- 


y, under whatever specious || The renewal of hostilities in that Territory renders it neces- 


sary that f should recommend to your favorable consideration 
the plan which will be submitted to you by the Secretary of 
War, inorder to enable that department to conduct them to a 


» pres-| successful issue. 


Having had an opportunity of personally inspeccing a per- 
tion of the troops during the last summer, it gives me pleasure 
to bear testimony to the success of the effort to im their 
discipline, by keeping them together in as large bodies as the 
nature of our service will permit. I recommend, therefore, 
that commodious and nt barracks be constructed at 
the several posts designated by the Secretary of War. Not- 
withstanding the high state of their discipline and excellent 
police, the evils resulting to the service from the deficiency of 
company officers, were very apparent, and I recommend that 
the staff officers be qunmasell separated from the line. 

The navy has been usefully and honorably employed in 
protecting the rights and property of our citizens, wherever 








circumstances that impose the necessity of rigid coonemny | the condition of affairs seemed to require its presence. With 


and require its prompt and constant exercise. With the Leg- 


Constitution, it is only in consequence of appropriations made 
by law, that money can be drawn from the Treasury; no in- | 
stance has occurred since the establishment of the Government 
in which the Executive, though a component part of the Leg- 








guidance of its present distinguished President, General Paez. | 
With Ecuador, a liberal commercial convention has lately 


bill on the sole ground of its extravagance. His duty in this | 


been concluded, which will be transmitted to the Senate at an i respect has been considered fulfilled by requesting such ap-| 


early day. 


With the great American Empire of Brazil, our relatiems 
continue unchanged, as does our friendly intercourse with the 
other Governments of South America—the Argentine Repub- 


} 
| 


Phe dissolution of the Peru-Bolivian Confederation may occa- 
sion some temporary inconvenience to our citizens in that quar- 
ter, but the obligations on the new Governments which a 
arisen out of that Confederation, to observe its treaty stipula- 
tions, will no doubt be soon understood, and it is presumed | 


propriations only as the public service may be reasonably ex-_ 
pected to require. In the present earnest direction of the | 
— mind towards this subject, both the Executive and the 


| the exception of one instance, where an outrage, accompanied 


islature rest the power and duty of so adjusting the public || by murder, was committed on a vessel of the United States 
expenditure as to promote this end. By the provisions of the || while engaged in a lawful commerce, nothing is known to 


have occurred to impede or molest the enterprise of our citi- 
zens on that element where it is so signally displayed. On 
learning this daring act of piracy, Commodore Reed pro- 
ceeded immediately to the spot, and receiving no satisfaction, 





islative power, has interposed an objection to an appropriation | either in the surrender of the murderers, or the restoration of 


the plundered property, inflicted severe and merited chastise- 
| ment on the barbarians. 

| It will be seen by the report of the Secretary ef the Navy 
| respecting the disposition of our ships of war, that it has 
been deemed necessary to station a competent force on the 


-gislature have evidence of the strict responsibility to which || coast of Africa, to prevent a fraudulent use of our flag by 
ie, and the Republics of Uruguay, Chili, Peru and Bolivia. | they will be held; and while I am conscious of my own anx- || foreigners. 


ious efforts to perform with fidelity this portion of my public | 
| functions, it is a satisfaction to me to be able to count on a 


cordial co-operation from you. 
At the time I entered upon my present duties, our ordinary | 
disbursements—witheut including those on account of the 


that no indisposition will exist to fulfil those which it contract- | public debt, the post office, end the trust funds in charge of | 


ed with the United States. 


The financial operations of the Government during the pres- | 
ent year have, | am happy to say, been very successful. The 


| the Government—had been largely increased by appropriations | 


for the removal of the Indians, for repelling Indian hostilities, 
and for other less urgent expenses which grew out of an over- 


Recent experience has shown that the provisions in our 
existing laws which relate to the sale and transfer of Ameri- 
can vessels while abroad, are extremely defective. Advan- 
tage has been taken of these defects to give to vessels wholly 
belonging tw foreigners, and navigating the ocean, an apparent 
American ownership. This character has been so well simu- 
lated as to affurd them comparative security in prosecuting 
the slave trade, a traffic emphatically denounced in our stat- 
| utes, regarded with abhorrence by our citizens, and of which 





ditficulties under which the Treasury Department has labored | flowing Treasury. Independent of the redemption of the pub- || the effectual suppression is nowhere more sincerely desired 
from known defects in the existing laws relative to the safe | lic debt and trusts, the gross expenditures of seventeen and | than in the United States. These circumstances make it 


keeping of the public moneys, aggravated by the suspension 


j eighteen millions in 1834 and 1835, had, by these causes, 


proper to recommend to your early attention a careful revis- 


of specie payments by several of the banks holding public de- | swelled to twenty-nine millions in 1836, and the appropria- | ton of these laws, so that, without impeding the freedom and 
posits, or indebted to public officers for notes received in pay- || tions for 1837, made previously to the fourth of March, caused facilities of our navigation, or impairing an important branch 


ment of public ducs, have been surmounted to a very gratify- | 
ing exteat. The large current expenditures have been punc- | 
tually met, and the faith of the Government in all its pecuniary 
concerns has been scrupulously maintained. i] 

The nineteen millions of Treasury notes authorised by the | 
act of Congress of 1837, and the modifications thereof, with 
a view to the indulgence of merchants on their duty bonds, | 
and of the deposit banks in the payment of public moneys | 
held by them, have been so punctually redeemed as to leave | 
less than the original ten millions outstanding at any one time, || 
and the whole amount unredeemed now falls short of three || 
millions. Of these the chief portion is not duc till next year, | 





and the whole would have been already extinguished could || by the Secretary of the Treasury, 


the Treasury have realized the payments due to it from the 
banks. If those due from them during the next year, shall be | 
punctually made, and if Congress shall keep appropria- | 
tions within the cstimates, there is every reason to believe that 
—_ outstanding Treasury notes can be redeemed, and the | 
ordinary expenses defrayed, without imposing on the le 
any edditional burden, either of loans ma were he —_ 
To avoid this, and to keep the expenditures within reasona- 
ble bounds, is a duty, second only in im nce to the pres- 
ervation of our national character, and rotection our 
citizens in their civil and political rights. creation, in 
time of peace, of a debt likely to become permanent, is an 
evil for which there is no equivalent. The rapidity with which 
many of the States are apparently approaching to this condi- 
tion, admonishes us of our own duties, in a manner too im- 
pressive to be disregarded. One, not the least important, is 
to keep the Federal Government always in a condition to dis- 
charge, with ease and vigor, its highest functions, should their 
exercise bo required by any sudden conjuncture of public af- 





| carly attention. 





fairs—a condition to which we are always exposed, and which 


the expenditure to rise to the very large amount of thirty- 
three millions. We were enebled during the year 1238, not- 
withstanding the continuance of our Indian embarrassinents, 
somewhat to reduce this amount; and that for the present; 
year, 1239, will not in all probability exceed twenty-six mil- 
lions—or six millions less than it was last year. With a de-| 
termination so far as depends on me to continue this reduc- 
tion, I have directed the estimates for 1840 to be subjected to | 
the severest scrutiny, and to be limited to the absolute re-| 
quirements of the public service. They will be found less) 
than the expenditures of 1839 by over five millions of dollars. | 
The precautionary measures which will be recommended | 
to protect faithfully the pub- | 

lic credit under the fluctuations bn contingencies to which 
our receipts and expenditures are exposed, and especially in a 
commercial crisis like the present, are commended to your | 


On a former occasion your attention was invited to various | 
considerations in support of a preémption law in behalf of the | 
settlers on the public lands; and also ef a law graduating the | 
prices for such lands as had been long in the market unsold, in 
consequence of their inferior quality. The execution of the | 
act which was passed on the first subject has been attended | 
with the happiest consequences, in quieting titles, and secu-| 
ring improvements to the industrious; and it has also, to a} 
very gratifying extent, been exempt from the frauds which } 
were cauatieed under previous preémption laws. It has, at) 
the same time, as was anticipated, contnbuted liberally during 
the present year to the receipts of the Treasury. 

The pasdage of a graduation law, with the guanis before | 

- » would also, I am pepsuaded, add considerably 
to the revenue for several years, and prove in other respects 
just and beneficial. 


|| ending with the 30th June last, was 


of our industry connected with it, the integrity and honor 
of our flag may be carefully preserved. Information from 
our Consul at Havana, showing the necessity of this, was 
communicated to a Committee of the Senate, near the close 
of the last session, but too late, as it appeared, to be acted 
upon. It will be brought to your notice by the proper de- 
partment, with additional communications from other sources. 


The latest accounts from the Exploring Expedition, repre- 
sent it as proceeding successfully in its objects, and promising 
results no less useful to trade and navigation than to science. 

The extent of post-roads covered by mail service on the 
first of July last, was about 133,999 miles, and the rate of 
annual transportation upon them 34,496,878 miles. The 
number of post-offices on that day was 12,780, and on the 
30th ultimo, 13,028. 

The revenue of the Post Office Department for the yeer 

T4.476,638—exhibiting 
an increase over the preceding year of $241,560. The en- 
gagements and liabilities of the department for the same pe- 
riod, are $4,624,117. 

The excess of liabilities over the revenue for the last two 
years has been met out of the surplus which had previously 
accumulated. The cash on hand on the 30th ultimo, was 
about $206,701 95, and the current income of the depart- 
ment varies very little from the rate of current expenditures. 
Most of the service suspended last year has been restored ,and 
most of the new routes established by the act of 7th July, 
1838, have been set in operation at an annual cost of $136,963. 
Notwithstanding the pecuniary difficulties of the country, the 
revenue of the department appears to be increasing ; and un- 
less it shall be seriously checked by the recent suspension of 
payment by so many of the banks, it will be able not only to 
retain the present mail service, but in a short time to_extend 
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it. It is gratifying to witness the promptitude and fidelity viding for the safe keeping of the public moneys, and especially | produced new and serious embarrassments, though it had no 
with which the agents of this department in general perform |} to ask that its use for private purposes by any officers entrusted || palliation in such circumstances as were alleged in justification 
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their public duties. with it, may be declared to be a felony, punishable with penal- '| of that which had previons!y taken place. There,was nothing 

Some difficulties have arisen in relation to contracts for the || ties proportioned to the magnitude of the offence. | in the condition of the country to endanger a well managed 
transportation of the mails by railroad and steamboat com- These circumstances, added to known defects in the exist- || banking institution; commerce was deranged by no foreign 
panies. It appears that the maximum of compensation pro- || ing laws, and unusual derangement in the general operations | war; every branch of manufacturing industry was crowned 
vided by Congress for the transportation of the mai apon |j of trade, have, during the last three years, much increased the | with rich rewards; and the more thanusual abundance ef onr 


railroads is not sufficient to induce some of the Companies to || difliculties attendant on the collection, keeping, and disburse- |! harvests, after supplying our domestic wants, had left our 
convey them at such hours as are required for the accommo- || ment of the revenue, and called forth corresponding exertions |! granaries and store-houses filled with a surplus for exportation. 
dation of the public. It is one of the most important duties | from those having them in charge. ee have been | It is in the midst of this, that an irredeemable and depreciated 
of the General Government to provide and maintain for the || successful beyond expectation. Vast sums have been collect- || paper currency is entailed upon the people by a large portion 
people of the States, the best practicable mail establishment. || ed and disbursed by the several Departments with unexpected || of the banks. They are not driven to it by the exhibition of a 
To arrive at that end it is indispensable that the Post Oifice || cheapness and ease; tranfers have been readily made to every || loss of public confidence, or of a sudden pressure from their 
Department shall be enabled to control the hours at which the || part of the Union, however distant; and defalcations have | depositors or note-holders, but they excuse themselves by al- 
mails shall be carried over railroads, as it now does over all; been fur less than might have been anticipated, from the ab- | leging that the current of business, and exchange with foreign 
other roads. Should serious inconveniences arise from the | sence of adequate legal restraints. Since the officers of the | countries, which draws the precious metals frorg their vault, 
inadequacy of the compensation now provided by law, or by || Treasury and Post Office Departments were charged with the | would require, in order to meet it, a larger curtailment of their 
unreasonable demands from any of the railroad companies, || custody of most of the public moneys, there have been coll ct- || loans to a comparatively small portion of the community, than 
the subject is of such general importance as to require the jj ¢d sixty-six millions of dollars, and, excluding the case of the || it will be convenient for them to bear, or —— safe for the 
prompt attention of Congress. || late collector at New York, the aggregnte umount of losses | banks to exact, The plea has ceased to be one of necessity. 
In relation to steamboat lines, the most efficient remedy is || sustained in the collection cannot, it is believed, exceed sixty | Convenience and policy are now deemed sufficient to warrant 
obvious, and has been suggested by the Post Master General. || theusand dollars. The defalcation of the late collector at, these institutions in disregarding their solemn obligations. 
The War and Navy Departments already employ steam- that city, of the extent and circumstances of which Congress , Such conduct is not merely an injury to individual creditors, 
boats in their service, and although it is by no means desirable | has been fully informed, ran through all the modes of heeping | but it is a wrong to the whole community, from whose liberal- 
that the Government should undertake the transportation of | the public money that have been hitherto in use, and was , ity they hold most valuable privileges—whose rights they vio- 
passengers or freight as a business, there can be no reasona- | distinguished by an aggravated disregard of duty, that broke || late, whose business they derange, and the value of whose 
ble objection to running boats, temporarily, whenever it may | through the restraints of every system, and cannot, therefore, | property they render unstable and insecure. It must be evi- 
be necessary to put down attempts at extortion, to be discon- |) be usefvlly referred to as a test of the comparative safety of | dent that this new ground for bank suspensions, in reference 
tinued as svon as reasonable contracts can be obtained. \| either. | to which their action is not only disconnected with, but wholly 
The suggestions of the Postmaster General relative to the | Additional information will also be furnished by the report | independent of, that of the public, gives a character to their 
inadequacy of the legal allowance to witnesses in cases of | of the Secretary, in reply to a call made upon that officer by | suspensions more alarming than any which they exhibited be- 
prosecutions for mail depredations, merit your serious con- | the House of Representatives at the last session, requiring | fore, and greatly increases the impropriety of relying on the 
sideration. The safety of the mails require that such prose- || detailed information on the subject of defaults by public offi- | banks in the transactions of the Government. 
cutions shall be efficient, and justice to the citizen whose time || cers or agents under each Administration, from 1789 to 1837. 
is required to be given to the public, demands not only that his | This document will be submitted to you in a few days. The | 
expenses shal] be paid, but that he shall receive a reasonable | gencre! results, (independent of the Post Office, which is kept 
compensation. || separately, and will be stated by itself,) so far as they bear 
The Reports from the War, Navy and Post Office Depart- |) upon this subject, are, that the losses which have been, and 
ments will accompany this communication, and one from the | are likely to be, sustained, by anyclass of agents, have been— 
Treasury Department will be presented to Congress in a few |, the greatest by banks, including, as required in the resolution, 
days. their depreciated paper received for public dues; thatthe next 
For various details in respect to the matters in charge of largest have been by disbursing officers, and the least by col- 
these departments, I would refer you to those important docu- | lectors and receivers. If the losses on duty bonds are included, —_ a hate ten dalle dlecioesd Gem © 
ments, satisfied that vou will find in them many valuable seg-, they alone will be threefold those by both collectors and re- ee ee or nee anne Gee Ce ay See a we 


A large and highly respectable portion of the bankiag insti- 
tutions are, it affords me aiquaheleustn datataninel 
from all blame on account of this second delinquency. They 
have, totheir great credit, not only contined to meet their ex- 
gagements, but have even repudiated the grounds of suspension 
now resorted to. Jt is only by such a course that the confi- 
dence and good will of the community can be preserved, and, 
in the mga the best interests of the institutions themselves 
promoted. 





: : ~ é ‘he. : > eae - extension of that systen travagant credit of which they 
gestions, which will be found well deserving the attention of ceivers. Our whole experience, Uerefore, furnishes the gees tga x8 of catrevegant credit © : ~, 
2s ae ci es er - ae “hatin ~  arethe pillars. Formerly our foreign commerce was principally 
the Legislature. strongest evidence that the desired legislation of Congress is) gy scenic! cliatiitientn all hit cadieiiat ; 
. . P ° ° , ounded on exchange of corr «, cluding * pre 
From a Report made in December ef last year by the Sccre- alone wanting to insure in those operations the highest degree ci i ta) 1) = it ~ hice 1 littl f <i 
~ + . »* 5 ‘ - -% . , ious metas, r' 5 7 thence ' n ttle formg 
tary of State, to the Senate, showing the trial docket of each , of security and facility. Such also appears to have been the eters, ANG OVINE in Ne Wansactions OW — 





. “preieee aer - . : ° . . " debt. Such is not now the case. ided by the facilities of- 
of the Circuit Courts, andthe number of miles each judge has | experience of other nations. From the results of inquiries ford 1 by the tee = ‘dit , A — rae , poi ese 
. . . : . ° ° ur o 7 s > wal s 0 oo tT « 
to travel in the performance of his duties, a great inequality _ made by the Secretary of the Treasury in regard to the prac- °° segue ~ wand “said ee . y 
a” < , on 0s. ¢ . "t se the basis of trade. Many of the banks themselses, not con- 
appears in the amount of labor assigned to each judge. The | tice among them, | am enabled to siate that in twenty-two out eoit eit Uanadthe edits Gin ancien an athain tm 
. - - . . . “nN re s nlinrg 4 : . ave 
number of terms to be held in each of the courts composing the of twenty-seven foreign Governments, from which undoubted wath the y sim Med is system — . 3 em 
: . ° . ° ° ° ° is ’ » bus “ee vile they nv} ma 5 v y 
ninth circuit, the distances between the places at which they | information has been obtained, the public moneys have been mon oa * = — a } 3 vhees d t pena ag onal 
° . 9 i . . . Tm: ° - . i I unity; th ave , " c 
sit, and from thence to the seat of Government, are represented | kept in charge of public officers. This concurrence of opin i 6 | a _ ew : nA Ms b ee ween Naka % ” emg leal 
vag é : . : : o ; . of lenders: they cstabll we omnete <ttoe Deel 
to be such as to render it impossible for the judge of that cir- , ion in favor of that system is perbops as great as exists onany ee ee er oe Gees Sarees 7 = 





cuit to perform, in a manner corresponding with the public | question of internal administration. wr y oe — ny eens Sy Gene Se See 
exigencies, his term and circuit duties. A revision, therefore,|| Inthe modes of business and official restraints ondisbursing . y — ae wneil the foreign , market is glutted with 
of the present arrangement of the circuit seems to be called | officers, no legal change was produced by the suspension of - ent! — 99; aaened — the a, ‘ale, bed rs a a 
for, and is recommended to your notice. |) specic payments. The repert last referred to will be found es, = _— Aditi ice of their lawfal privileges, re aa 

I think it proper to call your attention to the power assumed || to contain also much useful information in relation to this sub, °9 “TEE 10an*, Be ditional means for every variety of epecula- 
by Territorial Legislatures to authorize the i-sue of bonds by |, ject. ton. The disasters attendant on this deviation from the for. 
corporate companies on the guarantee of the Territory. Con-'|’ Ihave herctofore assigned to Congress my reasons for be- mer course of business in this country, are now shared alike by 


gress passed a law in 1936, providing that no act of a Terri- | lieving that the establishment of an Independent National banks and individuals, to an extent of which there os thaps 
terial Legislature incorporating banks should have the force | Treasury, as conte mplated by the Constitution, is necessary to ho previous example in the annals of our country. So long as 
of law until approved by Congress, but acts of a very excep- | che safe action of the Federal Goveramest. ‘The suspension ry willingness of the foreign lender, and a sufficient export of 
tionable character previously passed by the Legislature of! of specie payments in 1837. by the banks having the custody “sed productions to meet any necessary partial So oynen 
Florida, were suffered to remain in force, by virtue of whick | of the public moncy, showed in so alarming a degree our de- | “"Y° oe flow of eredit undisturbed, all appears to oF ane 
b ands may be issued to a very large amount by those institu- pendence on those institutior *s for the rt rformar cc of duties aime ’ but wad ooon 88 % te checked by any hesitation - othe 
tions, upon the faith of the Territory. A resolution intended | required bylaw, that I thenrecommended the entire dissolution h te es ee cue payeat Gave % ous pennies, 
to be a joint one passed the Senate at the same session, ex- | of that connection. This recommendation has been subjected, Se ems Sp eee ae Geclaced. The or cedlleerccmee | 
pressing the sense of Congress that the laws in question ought | as I desired it should Le, to severe scrutiny and animated dis- which might serve for domestic ee useless to pay the 
not to be permitted to remain in force unless amended in many | cussion; and I allow mys«!f to believe that, notwithstanding | debt duc in Europe. Gold and silver are therefore drawn, in 
material respects, but it failed inthe House of Representatives | the natural diversities of opinion which may be anticipated on exchange for their notes, from the banks. To keep up their 
for want of time, and the desired arnendments have not been | all sul.jects involving such importart considerations, it has se- | supply of coin, these institutions aor obliged * call upon thelr 
made. The interests involved are of great importance, and || cured in its favor as general a concurrence of public sentiment |?" debtors, who pay them principally in their own notes, 
the subject deserves your early and careful attention. . las could be expec ted on one of such magnitude. i * hich are as unavailable to them as they are to the merchants 
The continued agitation of the question relative to the best || Recent events have also continued to dev clope new objec- 5 moet the foreign dewmand. The calle of tho banks, there 
mode of keeping and disbursing the public money, still injuri-'| tions to such a connection. Seldom is any bank, under the fore, in such emergencics, of — exceed thet demend, 
ously affects the business of the country. The suspension of || existing system and practice, able to meet, on demand, all its || and produce a corresponding curtailment of their accommoda- 
specie payments in 1837, rendered the use of deposite banks, || liabilities for deposites and notes in circulation. It maintains tions and of the sana yi the wtey Caamnans when the — 
as prescribed by the act of 1836, a source rather of embar-|| specie payments, and transacts a profitable business, only by |! ed trade rende oS Set Se ee be borne. ‘The nye 
rassment than aid, and of necessity placed the custody of most | the contidence of the public in its solvency; and whenever this || “"Y of this tar eaeape the community ts in propertion to the 
of the public money afterward collected in charge of the pub- | is destroyed, the demands of its depositors und note-holders— |} Previous liberality of credit and consequent ——— of the 
lic officers. The new securities for its safety, which this re- || pressed more rapidly than it can make collectiqns from its || currency; fureed sales of property are made at the time wheo 
quired, were a principal cause of my convening an extra ses- || debtors—force it to atop payment. This loss of confidence | the means of murchasing are most reduced, and the worst ca- 
sion of Congress; but in consequence of a disagreement be- || with its consequences occurred in 1937, and afforded the apol- | Jamitics to 1m ividuals are only at last arrested, by an open 
tween the two Houses, neither then, nor at any subscquent || ogy of the ieee for their suspension. The public then sequi- || vielasion of their obligations by the banks, a refusal to pay 
period, has there been any legislation on the subject. The ef- | esced in the validity of the excuse; and while the State Leg. || “POC for their notes, and an imposition upon the community 
tort made at the last session to obtain the authority of Con- || islatures did not exact from them their forfeited charters, |! of a fluctuating and depreciated currency. 
gress to punish the use of public money for private purposes || Congress, in accordance with the recommendation of the Ex- || These consequences are inherent in the — system. 
as @ crime, a measure attended under other Governments with || ecutive, allowed them time to pay over the public money they | They are not influenced by the banks being large or small, 
al advantage, was also unsuccessful, from diversities of | held, although compelled to iscue Treasury notes to supply the l created by National or State Governments. They are the re- 
opinion in that body, notwithstanding the anxicty doubtless || deficiencies thus created. || sults of the irresistible laws of trade or credit. n the recent 
felt by it to afford every practicable security. The result of || It now apprars that there are other motives than a want of || events which have so strikingly illustrated the certain effects 
this is still to leave the custody of the public moncy without || public pe under which the banks seck to justify them- |) of these laws, we have seen the bank or the largest capital in 
those safeguards which have been for several years earnestly de- || selves as a refusal to meet their obligations. Scarcely were } the Union, established under a National charter, and lately 
sired by the Executive; and asthe remedy is only to be found |} the country and Government relieved, in a degree, from the | strengthened, as we were suthoritatively informed, by exchang- 








in the action of the Legislature, it imposes on me the duty of || difficulties occasioned by the generel suspension of 1837, when ing that for a State charter, with new and useful privilegee— 
again submitting to you the propriety of passing a law, pro-a partial one, occurring within thirty months of che former, ! ina condition too, as it was suid, of entire soundness and 
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great prosperity—not merely unable to resist these effects, 
but the first to yield to them. 


_ — 


so in its relaiion to the general trade of our country. The 


a 
o ini uw i bursed, an idea may be formed from the fact that, of nearly 
| time is not long past when a deficiency of foreign crops was || twenty millions of dollars paid to collectors and receivers during 


@ i . ° 7 . * 
Nor is it to be overlooked that there exists achain of neces- thought to afford a profitable market for the surplus of our , the present year, the average amount in their hands at any 
sary dependence among these institutions which obliges them, | industry ; but now we await with a feverish anxiety the news || one time has notexceeded a million and a half; and of the fif- 


’ ‘ 
to a great extent, to follow the course of others, notwithstand- } 


of the English harvest, not s0 much from motives of ec mil 





llions received by the collector ef New-York alone 


teen 


ing its injustice to their own immediate creditors, or injury to \ able sympathy, but fearful lest its anticipated failure should | during the present year, the average amount held by him, sub- 
the particular community in which they are placed. This de- | narrow the ficld of credit there. Does not this speak volumes || ject to draft during each week, bas been less than half a mil- 
pendence of a bank, which is in proportien to the extent of its) to the patriot? Can a system be beneficent, wise or just, || lion. 


debts for circulation and deposites, is not merely on others in |, 


whieh creates greater anxiety for interests dependent on foreign 


|| The ease and safety of the operations of the Treasury in 


its own vicinity, but on all those which connect it with the | credit, than for the general prosperity of our own country, and || keeping the public money are promoted by the application of 


centre of trade. Distant banks may fail, without seriously | 
affecting those in our principal commercial cities; but the fail- 

ure of the latter is felt at the extremities of the Union. The 

suspension at New York, in 1837, was every where, with very 

few exceptions, followed, as soon as it was known; that re- | 
cently at Philadelphia immediately affected the banks of the | 
South and West in a similar manner. This dependence of 
our whole banking system on the institutions in a few large 
cities, is not found in the laws of their organization, but in 
those of trade and exchange. The banks at that centre to 
which currency flows, and where it is required in payments 
for merchandise, hold the power of quatedine those in regions | 
whenee it comes, while the latter possesses no means of re- 

straining them; so that the value of individual property, and 
the prosperity of trade, through the whole interior of the 
country, are made to depend on the good or bad management 
of the banking institutions in the great seats of trade on the 
se iboard. 

But this chain of depen-“ence does not stop here, 
not terminate at Philade!phia or New York. It reaches across 
the ocean, and ends in London, the centre of the credit system. 
The same laws of trade, which give to the bunks in our prin- 
cipal cities power over the whole banking system of the United 
States, subject the former, in their turn, to the moncy | 
power in Geeat Britain. — It is not denied that the suspension 
of the New York Banks in 1837, which was followed in quick 
suceession throughout the Union, was produced by an applica- 
tion of that power; and it is now aoliedged, in extenuation of 
th> present condition of so large a portion of our banks, that 
their embarrassments have arisen from the same cause. 

From this influence they cannot now entirely escape, for it 
has its origin in the credit currency of the twocountries: it is 
strengthened by the current of ton and exchange, which cen- 
tres in London, and is rendered almost irresistible by the large 
d-bts contracted there by our merchants, our banks, and our 
States. It is thus that anintroduction of a new bank into the 
most distant of our villages, places the business of that vil- 
lage within the influence of the money power in England. It 
is thus that every new debt which we contract in that country, 
seriously affects our own currency, and extends over the pur- 
suits of our country, its powerful influence. We cannot escape 
from this by making new banks, great or small, State or Na- 
tional, The same chains which bind those now existing to the 
centre of this system of paper credit, must equally fetter every 
similar institution we create. It is only by the extent to which 
this system has been pushed of late, that we have been 
made fully aware of its@resistible tendency to subject our own 
banks and currency to a vast controlling power ia a foreign 
land; and it adds a new argument te those which illustrate 
their precarious situation. Endangered in the first place by 
their own mismanagement, and again by the conduct of every 
institution which connects them with the centre of trade in 
our own country, they are yet subjected, beyond all this, to 
the effect of whatever measures policy, necessity, or caprice 
may induce those who control the credits of England to re- 
sort to, 


Tt does . 








T mean not to comment upon these measures present or past, 
and much less to discourage the prosecution of fair commer- 
cial dealing between the two countries, based on reciprocal 
benefits; Lut it having now been made manifest that the 
power of inflicting these and similar injuries, is, by the resist- 
leas law of a credit currency and credit trade, equally capa- 
ble of extending their consequences through all the ramifica- 
tions of our banking system, and by that means indirectly 
obtaining, particularly when our banks are used as deposi- 
tories of the public moneys, a dangerous political influence in 
the United States, I have deemed it my duty to bring the 
subject to your notice, and ask for it your serious conside- 
ration, { 

Is an argument required beyond the exposition of these || 
facts, to show the impropricty of using our banking institu- 
tions as depositories of the public mouey? Can we venture 
not only to encounter the rick of their individual and mutual |! 
mismanagement, but, at the same time, to place our foreign 
and domestic policy entirely under the control of a foreign 
moneyed interest? To do so is to impair the independence |} 
of our Government, as the present credit system has already |} 
impaired the independence of our banks. It is to submit all 
its important operations, whether of peace or war, to be con- 
troled or thwarted at first by our own banks, and then by a 
power abroad greater than themselves. I cannot bring myselt 
to depict the humiliation to which this Government and people 
might be svoner or later reduced, if the means for defending 
their rights are to be made dependent upon those who mny 
have the moat powerful of motives to impair them. 

Nor is it only in reference to the effect of this state of things 
on the independence of our Government or of our banks, that the 
subject presents itself for consideration: it is to be viewed al- 





| urged. 


the ——_ exportation of the surplus produce of our labor? 

The circumstances to which I have thus adverted appear 
to me to affurd weighty reasons, developed by late events, to 
be added to those which I have on foriner occasions offered, 
when submitting to your better knowledge and discernment 
the propriety of separating the custody of the public money 
from banking institutions. Nor has any thing occurred to les- 
sen, in my opinion, the force of what has been heretofore 
The only grgund on which that custody can be de- 
sired by the banks is the profitable use which they may make 
of the money. Such use would be regarded in individuals as 
a breach of trust, or a crime of great magnitude; and yet it 
may be reasonably doubted whether, first and last, it is not at- 
tended with more mischicvous consequences when permitted 
to the former than to the latter. The practice of permitting 
the public money to be used by its keepers as here, is | lieved 
to be peculiar to this country, and to exist scarcely any where 
To procure it here, improper influences are appealed 
to; unwise connections are established between the Govern 
ment and vast numbers of powerful State institutions; other 
motives than the public good are brought to bear both on the 
Executive and Legislative departments, and selfish combina- 
tions, leading to special legislation, are formed. It is made 
the interest of banking institutions and their stockholders 
throughout the Union to use their exertions for the incrense of 
taxation and the accumulation of a surplus revenue ; and, while 
an excuse is afforded, the means are furnished for those exces- 
sive issues which lead to extravagant trade and speculation, 
and are the forerunners of a vast debt abroad and the suspen- 
sion of the banks at home. 


M 2 » | 
impressed, therefore, as I am, with the propriety of the | 
funds of the Government being withdrawn from the private | 


use of either banks or individuals, and the public moncy kept 
by duly appointed public agents; and believing, as I do, that 
such also is the judgement which discussion, reflection and 
experience have produced on the public mind, | leave the sub- 
ject with you. It is, at all events, essential to the interests of 


the comauunity and the business of the Government, that a de- | 


cision should be made. 


Most of the arguments that dissuade us from employing | 


banks, in the custody and disbursement of the public money, 
apply with equal force t. the receipt of their notes for public 
dues. The difference is only in form. In one instance, the 
Goverment is a creditor for its deposits, and in the other for 
the notes it holds. They afford the same opportunity for using 
the pubtic moneys, and equally lead to all the evils attendant 
upon it, since a bank can as safely extend its discounts on a 
deposite of its notes in the hands of a public officer as on one 
made in its own vaults. On the other hand, it would give to 
the Government no greater security, for, in case of failure, the 
claim of the neteholder would be no better than that of a de- 
positor, 

J} am aware thet the danger of inconvenience to the public, 
and unreasonable pressure upon sound banks, have been urged 
as objections to requiring the payment of the revenue in gold 
and silver. These objections have been greatly exaggerated. 
From the best estimates we may safely Hx the amount of spe- 
Cie in the country at eighty-five millions of dollars, and the por- 
tiun of that which would be employed at any one time in the 
receipts and disbursements of the Government, even if the 
proposed change were made at once, weuld not, it is now, af- 
ter fuller investigation, belicved, exceed four or five millions. 
{i the change were gradual, several years would elapse before 
that sum would be required, with annual opportunities in the 
meun time to alter the law, should experience prove it to be 
uppressive or inconvenient. The pertions of the community 
on Whose business the change would immediately operate are 
comparatively small, nor is it believed that its etlect would be 


} in the least unjust or injurivus to them. 


Inthe payment ef duties, which constitute by far the greater 
portion of the revenne, avery large proportion is derived from 
torcign commission houses and agents of foreign manufacturers, 


who sell the goods consigned to them, genevally, at auction, | 
and, after paying the duties out of the avails, remit the rest 


abroad in specie or its equivalent. That the amount of du- 


ties should, ia such cases, be also retained in specie, can hard- | 


ly be a matter of complaint. Our own importing merchants, 
by whom the residue of the duties is paid, are not only pecu- 
liarly interested in maintaining a sound currency, which the 
measure in question will especially promote, but are, from the 
nature of their dealings, best able to know when specie wili 


| be needed, and to procure it with the least diiiculty or sacri- 


tice. Residing, too, almost universally in places where the 
revenue is received, and where the dralts used by the Govern- 
ment for its disbursemecuts must concentrate, they have ever) 
opportunity to obtain and use them in place of specie, should 
it be for their interest or convenience. Of the number vl 
these drafts, and the facilities they may afford, as well as oi 


the rapidity with which the public funds are drawn and dis- 


|| its own drafts to the public dues. The objection arising from 
| having them too long outstanding might be obviated, and they 
|| yet made to affurd to merchants and banks holding them an 
|| equivalent for specie, and in that way greatly lessen the 
| amount actually required. Still less inconvenience will attend 
|| the requirement of specie in purchases of public lands. Such 
|| purchases, except when made on speculation, are, in general, 
hut single transactions, rarely repeated by the same person; 
(| ancl it is a fact that for the last year and a half, during which 
the notes of sound banks have been received, more than a 
moiety of these payments has been voluntarily made in specie, 
being a larger proportion than would have been required in 
| three years under the graduation propesed. 
| tis moreover a principle than which none is better settled 
|| by experience, that the supply of the precious metals will al- 
'| ways be found adequate to the uses for which they are re- 
quired. They abound in countries where no other currency is 
allowed. In our own States, where small notes are excluded, 
jgold and silver supply their place. When driven to their 
hiding places by bank suspeusions, a little firmness in the com- 
| munity soon restores them in a sufficient quantity for ordinary 
\ Purposes. Postage and other public dues have been collected 
| In coin, without serious inconvenience, even in States where a 
| depreciated paper currency has existed for years; and this, 
with the aid ef Treasury notes fora part of the time, was done 
without interruption during the suspension of 1837. At the 
| present moment, the receipts and disbursements of the Gov- 
ernment are made in legal currency in the largest portion of 
lithe Union. No one suggests a departure from this rule; and 
| if it can now be successtully carried out, it will be surely at- 
tended with even less difficulty when bank notes are again re- 
deemed in specie. 

Indeed I cannot think that a serious objection would any 
|| where be raised to the receipt and payment of gold and silver 
|in all public transactions, were it not from an apprehension 
| that a surplus in the Treasury might withdraw a large portion 

of it from circulation, and lock it up unprofitably in the public 
vaults. It would not, in my opinion, be diflicult to prevent 
i; such an inconvenience from occurring; but the authentic 
statements which I have already submitted to you in regard 
to the actual amount in the public Treasury at any one time 
|| during the period embraced in them, and the little probability 
of a different state of the Treasury for at least some years to 
| come, seem to render it unnecessary to dwell upon it. Coen- 
gress, moreover, as I have before observed, will in every year 
| have an opportunity to guard against it, should the occurrence 
j of any circumstances lead us to apprehend injury from this 
source. Viewing the subject in all its aspects, I cannot be- 
| lieve that any period will be more euspicious than the present 
for the adoption of all measures necessary to maintain the 
| sanctity of our own engagements, and to aid in securing to the 
community that abundant supply of the precious metals which 
adds so much to their prosperity, and gives such increased 
| stability to all their dealings. 
| {na country so commercial as ours, banks in some form will 
} probably always exist; but this serves only to render it the 
|| more incumbent on us, notwithstanding the discouragements of 
| the past, to strive in our respective stations to mitigate the evils 
|| they produce: to take from them as rapidly as the obligations 
of public faith and a careful consideration of the immediate in- 
|| terests of the community will permit, the unjust character of 
! monopolies: to check, so far as may be practicable by prudent 
legislation, those temptations of interest and those opportunities 
for their dangerous indulgence, which beset them on every side, 
| and to confine them strictly to the performance of their para 
| mount duty, that of aiding the operations of commerce, rather 
ew consulting their owa exclusive advantage. These and 
other salutary reforms moy, it is believed, be accomplished 
without the violation of any of the great principles of the so- 
| cial compact, the observance of which is indispensable to its 
| existence, or interfering in any way with the useful and profit- 
| alle employment of real capital. 

Institutions so framed have existed and still exist elsewhere, 
giving to commercial intercourse all necessary facilities, with- 
out inflating or depreciating the currency, or stimulating specu- 
lation. Thus accomplishing their legitimate ends, they have 
gained the surest guaranty for their protection and encourage- 
ment in the good will of the community. Among a people so 
just as ours the same results could not fail to attend a similar 
course. The direct supervision of the banks belongs, from the 
nature of our Government, to the States who authorise them. 
It is to their Legislatures that the people must mainly look for 
action on that subject. But as the conduct of the Federal 
Government in the Management of its revenue has also a 
powerful though less immediate iniluence upon them, it be- 
comes our duty to see that a proper direction is given to it. 
Whilg the keeping of the public revenue in a separate and In- 
dependent Treasury, and of collecting it in gold and silver, 
will have a salutary influence on the system of paper credit 
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with which all banks are connected, and thus aid those that 
are sound and well managed, it will at the same time sensibly 
check such as are otherwise, by at once withholding the means 
of extravagance afforded by the public funds, and restraining 
them from excessive issues of notes which they would be con- 
stantly called upon to redeem. 

1 am aware it has been urged that this control may be best 
attained and exerted by means of a National Bank. The 
constitutienal objections, which I am well known to entertain, 
would nt me in any event from proposing or assenting to 
that remedy; but in addition to this, I cannot, after past ex- 
perience, bring myself to think that it can any longer be ex- 
tensively regarded as effective for such a purpose. The his- 
tory of the late National Bank through all its mutations shows 
that it was not so. On the contrary, it may, after a careful 
consideration of the subject, be, I think, safely stated, that at 
every period of banking excess it took the balls that in 1817, 
and 1818, in 1923, im 1831, and in 1834, its vast expansions, 
followed by distressing contractions, led to those of the State 
institutions. It swelled and maddened the tides of the bank- 
ing system, but seldom allaye, or safely directed them. At 


that might, in the slightest degree, increase, at the expense of 
the States, the power of the Federal authorities—nor do | 
doubt that the States will apply the remedy. Within the last 
few years, events have appealed to them too strongly to be 
i They have seen that the Constitution, though 
theoretically adhered to, is subverted in tice; that while 
on the statute books there is no legal but gold and sil- 
ver, no law impairing the obligations of contracts, yet that, in 
int of fact, the privileges conferred on banking corporations 
ave made their notes the currency of the country ; that the 
obligations imposed by these notes are violated under the im- 
pulses of interest or convenience; and that the number and 
power of the persons connected with these corporations, or 
placed under their influence, give them a fearful weight when 
their interest is in opposition to the spirit of the Constitution 
and laws. To the people it is immaterial whether these re- 
sults are produced a violations of the latter, ot by the 
workings of a system of which the result is the same. Anin- 
flexible execution even of the existing statutes of most of the 
States, woald redress many evils now endured; would effeetu- 
ally shew the banks the dangers of mismanagement which im- 
punity encourages them to repeat; and would teach all cor- 








a few — only was a salutary control exercised, but an 
eager desire, on the contrary, exhibited for profit in the first i 
place; and if, afterward, its measures were severe toward 
other institutions, it was because its own safety compelled it to| 


adopt them. It did not differ from them in principle or in| 


|| or, if that be inadequate, in such further Constitutional grants 


rations the useful lesson that they are the subjects of the 
aw and the servants of the people. What is still wanting to 
effect these objects must be sought in additional legislation ; 


form ; its measures emanated from the same spirit of gain; it |, T Testrictions as may bring us back into the path from which 
feltfthe same temptation to over-issue; it suffered from, and | W® have so widely wandered. 

was totally unable tu avert, those inevitable laws of trade, by || In the meantime, it is the duty of the General Government 
which it was itself affected equally with them; and at least on || to codperate with the States, by a wise exercise of its Consti- 
one occasicn, at an early day, it was saved only by extrardi- || tutional powers, and the enforcement of its existing laws. The 
nary exertions from the same fate that attended the weakest || extent to which it may do so by further enactments, I have al- 
institution it professed to supervise. In 1837 it failed, equally || ready adverted to, and the wisdom of Congress may yet en- 
with others, in redeeming its notes, though the two years al- || large them. But, above all, it is incumbent upon us to hold 


wonderful advantages which Providence has bestowed upon 
our country, in its climate, its various productions, indispensa- 
ble to other nations, will, in due time, afford abundant means 
to perfect the most useful of those objects, for which the States 
have been plunging themselves of late in embarrassment and 
debt, without imposing on ourselves or our children such fear- 
ful burdens. 


But let it be indelibly engraved on our minds that relief is 
not to be found in expedients. cannot be lessen- 
ed by borrowing more money, or by changing the ferm of the 
debt. The balance of trade is not to be turned in our favor by 
creating new demands upon us abroad. Our currency cannot 
be improved by the creation of new banks, or more issues fram 
those which now exist. Although these devices sometimes ap- 
pear to give temporary relief, they almost invariably aggravate 
the evil in the end. i is only by retrenchment and reform, by 
curtailing public and private expenditures, by paying our 
debts, and ty relieniied ae heating system, iui te = to 
expect effectual relief, security for the future, and an enduring 
prosperity. In shaping the institutions and policy of the Gen- 
eral Government so as to promote, as far as it can with its 
limited powers, these important ends, you may rely on my 
most cordial co-operation. 

That there should have been, in the progress of recent events, 
doubts in many quarters, and in some a heated opposition to 
every change, cannot surprise us. Doubts are properly at- 
tendant on all reform ; and it is peculiarly in the nature of 
such abuses as we are new encountering, to seck to perpetuate 
their power by means of the influence which they have been per- 
mitted to acquire. It is their result, if not their object, to 
gain for the few an ascendency over the many, by securing to 
them the monopoly of the currency, the medium h which 
most of the wants of mankind are supplicd—to prodnce 
throughout society a chain of dependence which leads all 





lowed by its charter for that purpose had not expired, a large || erect the principles of morality and law, constantly executing 





amount of which remains to the present time outstanding. It i 
is true, that having so vast a capital, and strengthened by the | 
use of all the revenues of the Government, it possessed more || 
er; but while it was itself, by this circumstance, freed 
m the control which all banks require, its paramount object | 
and inducement were left the same—to make the most for its | 
stockholders; not to regulate the currency of the country. Nor! 
has it, as far as we are advised. been found to be greatly oth- || 
erwise elsewhere. The national character given to the Bank }) 
of England, has not prevented excessive fluctuations in their || 
currency, and it a unable to keep off a suspension of spe- | 
cie payments, which lasted for nearly a quarter of a century. || 
And why should we expect it to be otherwise? A national | 
institution, though deriving its charter from a different source | 
than the State banks, is yet constituted upon the same princi- | 
ples; is conducted by men equally exposed to temptation; || 
and is liable to the same disasters; with the additional disad- || 
vantage that its magnitude occasions an extent of confusion || 
and distress which the mismanagement of smaller institutions | 
could not produce. It can scarcely be doubted that the recent || 
suspension of the United States Bank of Pennsylvania—of || 
which the effects are felt not in that State sloae, but over half |! 
the Union—had its origin in a course of business commenced | 
while it was @ national institution; and there is no good rea- | 
son for supposing that the same consequences would not have | 
followed, it still derived its powers from the General Gov- || 
ernment. It is in vain, when the influences and impulses are’ 
the same, to look for a difference in conduct or results. By 
such creations, we do therefore but increase the mass of paper 
credit and paper currency, without checking their attendant 
evils and fluctuations. The extent of power and the efficacy | 
of organization which we give, so far from being beneficial, are 
in practice positively injurious. They strengthen the chain of | 
dependence throughout the Union, subject all more cer-| 
tainly to common disaster, and bind every bank more effectu- 
ally, in the first instance, to those of our commercial cities, 
and, in the end, to a foreign power. Ina word, I cannot but 
believe that, with the full understanding of the ions of 
our banking system which experience has produced, public | 
sentiment is not less opposed to the creation of a Natiunal || 
Bank for purposes connected with currency and commerce, 
than for those connected with the fiscal operations of the Gov- | 
ernment. i 
Yet the commerce and currency of the ceuntry are suffering | 
evils from the operatiens of the State banks which can not and | 
ought not to be overlooked. By their means we have been | 
flooded with a depreciated paper, which it was evidently the 
design of the framers of the Constitution to prevent, when they | 
required Congress to “coin money and regulate the value of | 
foreign coins,” and when they forbade the States to “coin | 
money, emit bills of credit, make any thing but gold and silver | 
atender in payment of debts,” or “ pass any law impairing | 
the obligation of contracts.” If they did not guard more ex-| 
plicitly against the present state of things, it was because they | 
could not have anticipated that the few banks then existing | 
were to swell toan extent which would expel to so greata de- | 
gree the gold and silver fur which they Aen pee! , from the | 
channels of circulation, and fill them with a currency that de- | 
feats the object they had in view. The remedy for this must |, 
chiefly rest with the States from whose legislation it has sprung. 
No good that might accrue in a particular case from the exer- 
cise of powers, not obviously conferred on the Gencral Gov- 
ernment, would authorise its interference, or justify a course 
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| operating on their sanguine, energetic, and industrious char-| 


profits, the energy and industry of our population, and the 


our own contracts in accordance with the provisions of the | 
Constitution, and thus serving as a rallying point by which our || 
whole country may be brought Lack to that safe and honored 
standard. 

Our people wijl not long be insensible to the extent of the 
burdens entailed upon them by the false system that has been | 


necessary 

from these embarrassments. The weight which presses upon 
a large portion of the people and the States, is an enormous 
debt, foreign and domestic. The foreign debt of our States, || 
ions, and men of business, can scarcely be less than | 
two hundred millions of dollars, requiring more than ten mil-| 
lions a year to pay the interest. This sum has to be paid out | 
of the exports of the country, and must of necessity cut off im-| 
to that extent, or plunge the country more deeply in | 

debt from year to sear. bbeny @endide tanned 
this foreign debt must augment the annual demand on the ex- 
ports to pay the interest, and to the same extent diminish the | 
imports; and in proportion to the enlargement of the foreign | 
debt, and the consequent increase of interest, must be the de- 
crease of the import trade. In lieu of the comforts which 
it now brings us, we might have our gigantic banking institu-| 
tions, and splendid, but, in many instances, profitless, rail-| 
roads and canals, absorbing to a great extent, in interest upon 
the capital borrowed to construct them, the surplus fruits of 
national industry for years to come, and securing to posterity | 
no adequate return for the comforts which the labors of their | 
hands might otherwise have secured. It is not by the increase | 
of this debt that rehef is to be sought, but in its diminution. 
Upon this point, there is, I am happy to say, hope before us ; 
net so much in the return of confidence abroad, which will 
enable the States to borrow more money, as in a change of | 
public feeling at home, which prompts our people to pause in! 
their career, and think of the means by which debts are to be | 
paid before they are contracted. If we would escape em-| 
barrassment, public and private, we must cease to run in debt, | 
except for objects of necessity, or such as will yield a certain | 
return. Let the faith of the States, corporations, and indi-| 
viduals, already pledged, be kept with the most tilious | 
regard. It is due to our national character, as well as to jus- | 
tice, that this should on the part of each be a fixed pnnciple 
of conduct. But it behooves us all to be more chary in pled =| 
ing it hereafter. By ceasing to run in debt, and applying the | 
surplus of our crops and incomes to the discharge of existing | 
obligations, — less and selling more, and managing all 
affairs, public private, with strict economy and frugality, 
we lon our country soon recover from a temporary de- 
pression, arising not from natural and permanent causes, but | 
from those 1 have enumerated, and advance with renewed 
vigor in her career of prosperity. 
Fortunately for us, at this moment, when the balance of | 
trade is greatly against us, and the difficulty of meeting it 
enhanced by the disturbed state of our money affairs, the boun- 
ties of Providence have come to relieve us from the conse- 
quences of past errers. A faithful application of the immense 
results of the labors of the last season will afford partial relief for 
the present, and sverance in the same course will, in due 
season, accomplish the rest. We have had full experience, in 
times past, of the extraordinary results which can, in this re- 
spect, be brought about in a short period, by the united and 
well directed efforts of a community like ours. Our surplus 


acter; nor to the means to extricate —— 
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classes to look to privileged associations for the means of 
speculation and extravagance—to nourish, in preference to the 
manly virtues that give dignity to human nature, a craving de- 


| sire for luxurious enjoyment and sudden wealth, which ren- 


ders those who seck them nt on those who supply 
them—to substitute for Republican simplicity and economical 
habits a sickly appetite for effeminate indulgence, and an imi- 


tation of that reckless extravagance which im i and 
enslaved the industrious ole of foreign 8; and at last 
to fix upon us, instead of political rights, the acquisition 
of which was alike the object and supposed reward of our 


Revolutionary struggle, a system of exclusive privileges con- 
ferred by partial legislation. To remove the influences which 
had thus gradually grown up among us—to deprive them of 
their deceptive advantages—to test them by the light of wis 
dom and truth—to the force which they concentrate in 
their support—all thie was necessarily the work of time, even 
among a —— so enlightened and pure as that of the United 
States. In most other countries, perhaps, it could only have 
been accomplished through that series of revolutionary move- 
ments which are too often found necessary to effect any greni 
and radical reform; but it is the crowning merit of our insti- 
tutions, that they create and nourish in the vast majority of our 
people a disposition and a power peaceably to remedy abuses 
which have elsewhere caused the effusion of rivers of blood, 
and the sacrifice of thousands of the human race. The result 
thus far is most honorable to the self denial, the intelligence, 
and the patriotism of our citizens; it justifies the confident 
hope that they will carry through the reform which has been 
so well begun, and that they will go still further than they 
have yet gone in illustrating the important truth, that a people 
as free and enlightened as ours, will, whenever it becomes 
necessary, Bhow themselves to be indeed ble of self gov- 
ernment by voluntarily adopting appropriate remedies for 
every abuse, and submitting to temporary sacrifices, however 
great, to insure their temporary welfare. 

My own exertions for the°furtherance of these desirable ob- 
jects have been bestowed throughovt my official career with a 
zeal that is nourished by ardent wishes for the welfare of my 
country, and by an unlimited reliance on the wisdom that 
marks its ultimate decision on all great and controverted 
questions. Impressed with the solemn obligations imposed 
upon me by the Constitution, desirous also of laying before 


|| my fellow-citizens, with whose confidence and support I have 


been so highly honored, such measures as a 
ducive to their prosperity—and anxious to submit to their full- 
est consideration grounds upon which my opinions are 
formed, I have on this, as on ing occasions, freely of- 
fered my views on those points of domestic policy that seem, 
at the present time, most prominently to require the action of 
the Government. I know that they will receive from Con- 
gress that full and able consideration which the importance of 
the subjects merit, and I can repeat the assurance heretofore 
made, that I shall cheerfully and readily ¢ rate with you in 
every measure that will tend to promote the welfare of the 


Union. M. VAN BUREN. 
December 2, 1838 


to me con 


Tucsoday, Dec, 2. 
In the House, a debate was kept up for seven hours on the 
subject of the Public Printing. The Administration party 
wishing to proceed with the election of a Printer to the House ; 
the Opposition insisting that a handsome saving might be made 








to the country by giving the Public Printing by contract to the 
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highest bidder, and thus practising some of the economy and 
retrenchment so earnestly recommended in the President's 
Message. To this effect, Mr. Dawson of Ga. submitted a 
specific proposition, It was advocated by the mover, Gen. 
Mason of Ohio, Mr. G. Davis of Ky. and Bond of Ohio, and 
opposed by Messrs. Bynum of N. C,and Vanderpoel of N. Y. 
At7 o'clock, without taking any question, the House adjourned 
over, with the Senate, to Friday. 
APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
By and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

John P. Anderson, to be Attorney of the United States for 
the Westera District of Pennsylvania, in the place of Benja- 
min Patton, resigned. 

Arnold Plumer, to be Marshal of the United States for the 
Western District of Pennsylvania, in the place of Seth Salis- 
bury. 

om Points, to be Marshal of the United States for the 
Western District of V from the 13th of January, 
1840, when his present commission will expire. 

Colleetors of the Customs.—John D. McCrate, Wiscasset, 
Maine, from the 6th of January 1840, when his present com- 
mission will expire. 

Alexander W. Wyly, district of Brunswick, Georgia, vice 
J. N. McIntosh, resigned. 

Land Oficers—Registers.—Jobha Miller, Batesville, Ar- 
kansas, vice Isaac Folsom, whose commission wil! expire on 
the 30th instant. 

Wm. W. Stevenson, Little Rock, Arkansas, from 31st 
instant vice Samuel L. Rutherford, who declines u re-appoint- 
ment. 

Christopher H. Dabbs, Ouachita, La. vice Andrew A. 
Roland, resigned. 

Receivers.—J. W. Borden, Foit Wayne, Ia. vice John 
Spencer, whose commission will expire on the 30th inst. 

Stephen R. Rowan, Shawneetown, Ill. from 31st instant, 
when his present commission will expire. 

Felix G. Allen. Jackson, Mo. vice Ralph Guild, whose 
commission will expire on the 31st inst. 

D. J. Chapman, Batesville, Ark. vice Aaron W. Lyon, 
whose commission will expire on the 31st. 








Urren Caxava.—We stated in our last publication that 
the union resolutions had been adopted in the Legislative 
Council; and we can now add that the union resolutions 
brought forward in the House of Assembly have also been 
agreed to. The majority in the Council was 8—-in the 
House 13. 

By the resolutiona the equal representation in both Prov- 
inces, permanent civil list, and the joint assumption of the 
public debt, are all agreed to. LCom. Adv. 





Matamoras.—A letter from Matamoras, published in the 
New-Orleans Courier, says—‘‘ The approach of the Federal- 
ists has reduced to despair the inhabitants of Matamoras. 
The women are leaving the town; a few of our citizens are 
arming, and ask to be led against the enemy. The idea of 
the Texans being mixed up with the Feleralists, has induced 
a very bad effect on —— — here. The most frightful 
scenes are apprehended. The population here are in favor 
of the Federalists; but they cannot reconcile themselves to 
the idea of being invaded by the Texans, whom they look 
upon as highway rubbers and assassins.” 


Trouble among the Indians.—In the [owa Sun of the 13:h. 
ult. we find the following as a postscript : 

We stop the press to announce a difficulty between the 
Sacks and Winnebagoes. It appear that the Foxes and Win- 
nebagoes had agreed to hunt on the same ground during the 
fall and the winter, some 50 or 60 miles west of Dubuque, 
on the heads of the Waubesepinacon river. Two or three 
days after, a party of Sacs, headed by Pashapahoo, or Stab- 
bing Chief, attacked the Winnelagoes, and killed 49 or 50. 
Two of the Sacs were killed. 








Awful Shi -—The Detroit Daily Advertiser gives the 
following cadtanshetly account of a shipwreck upon one of the 
northern lakes : 


Granville, Dee. 3, 1839.—The brig Neptune went ashore 
near Point Soible on Monday of last week, and nineteen of 
the twenty souls on board were either drowned or frozen to 
death. The Captain, the only survivor, got as far as Mus- 
kego on Thursday. Two others reached the shore with the 
Captain, but soon froze to death. The Captain has both feet 
badly frozen, 





0 A new schooner was last week scized by the Marshal 
at Baltimore on suspicion that she wae being fitted out as a 
slaver. 

{7 The Senate of Georgia has nominated Martin Van 
Buren for President and John Forsyth for Vice President, 
by a vote of 50 to 35. 

Nelson K. Wheeler, Esq. of Delhi has received the ap- 
pointment of District Attorney uf the County of Delaware, 
New-York. 


——————— 
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NEW-YORK. 
TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS IN ARREARS. 

In accordance with our fixed determination to relieve our business 
of the embarrassments and losses which the ordinary course of un- 
limited newspaper credits has brought upon it, we shall, during the 
coming week, proceed to suspend the transmission of our psper to 
every subscriber who appears to be one year or more in debt o us. 
Those of our subscribers, therefore, who may fail to receive The 
New-Yorker from and after this number will understand that a stern 
necessity has compelled us to pursue the course here indicated, and 
that we only await the receipt of the amount due us from them sev- 
erally to recommence, with alacrity and gladness, the punctual and 
regular mailing of our paper. 

This is but a repetition of the process to which we resorted at the 
commencement of our current Volume, and to which we propose to 
resort once every three munths hereafter, until we shall feel impelled 
to a still more summary and certain method of p ing our estab- 
lishment against ruinous delinquencies by which all, and more than 
all, its profits have hitherto been absorbed. If we must lose thousands 
every year by the dishonesty or heedlessness of those who take our 
paper without paying for it, we shall strive to diffuse more widely 
the gains of delinquents, and, if possible, diminish our own severe 
losses. 

If by this process any paper shall be stopped while the subscriber 
has discharged the arrearages by a payment not appearing on our 
books, he will please give us immediate notice through the Post- 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The verses commencing ‘And why must I be doomed to stay ?’ (P.) 
are 5 and will appear soon. 

* Lady Betty St. Clair’ (N.) we have delayed some weeks, from a sus- 
picion that it is not criginal. Are we right? 

‘Songs of the Spirit, No. L’ (W.J.C.) declined. ‘ Reflections,’ by W. 
M.do. *The College Belli,’ (J. 11.) do. 

* Anacreontic ' (T. P. D.) will appear, though we like the rhyme better 
than the reason. 

*Not a moment I'll stay,’ (J. B. L.) is imperfect, though containing 
good lines and ideas. Declined. 


|," Antiquity,’ (Fa.) is hkewise declined. The theme is fairly handled, 


but would be esteemed too dry by the mars of readers. 
*The Walk among the Lindens,’ (EF. H. T. E_) is accepted. 


| * The Poetry of Life,’ (S. 8. 8.) we have allowed a friend to publish in 


a forthcoming gift-book. We trust the writer bas no objection. 
“The Duke of Alba at Breakfast’ ditte. The writer will excuse the 
liberty which we have taken, presuming on his ready concurrence. 
* The Brothers,’ (J. B.) is declined. 
‘Scenery in Berkshire County, Mase.’ is declined. Such descrip- 
tions are best combined in a tale or romance. 
* Agnes, or the Likeness of the Lost,’ (E. J. B.) is approved and filed 
for early insertion. 


“ Letters from the Old World, by a Lady of New York." — 
Such is the title of two fuir and full duodecimo volumes of 
traveling observations and adventures, which have just issued 
from the press of the Harpers. A portion of them have ap- 


peared hitherto in the columns of the New-York American, 


exciting much interest and eliciting the warmest testimonials 
of public favor. They are worthy of that favor. The lady- 
writer wiclds a vigorous pen, and she suffers few matters of 
interest to escape her acute observation. In the volumes 
before us she transports her readers from Odessa to Con- 
stantinople, thence, to Troy (that was,) to Alexandria, the 
Catacombs, Cairo, the Pyramids, the Cataracts of the Nile, 
Syene, Thebes, Heliopolis, Palestine, Nazareth, Jerusalem, 
Samaria, Damascus, Mount Lebanon, Beyrout, Mount Tau- 
rus, Smyrna, Athens, and thence through Greece generally.— 
A more interest'ng field of observation could not be selected, 
and the felicity uf the outline is equaled by the completeness 
of the execution. (Pp. 307, 336. Harper & Brothers:) 


Books of the Season.—Our friends, Linen & Fennell, 229 





Broadway, (by whose favor we are this week enabled to pre- 


sent to our readers some specimens of the elegant literature 


of the day,) offer a rich and varied assortment of Souvenirs, || 


Annuals, &c. at their store, 229 Broadway, under the 


American Hotel. Among them are the ‘ Landscape Annual,’ 


‘ Heath's Book of Beauty,’ ‘ The Belle of the Season,’ ‘ The | 


Iris,’ and all the rich Gift-Books for the opening year which 
have emanated from the British Press, as well as their less 


costly rivals, ‘ The Forget-Me-Not,” ‘ Friendship’s Offering,’ |, 


&c. &e. and the American Annuals already noticed in our 
columns. They have also some graver works in excellent 
garb for presentation, beside their own beautiful edition of 
* Moore's Melodies.’ Give them a call. 

“ The Constitutionaligt" is the title of a new and spirited 
weekly journal at Pittsburg, Pa. It is Anti-Bank to the core, 
and supports Van Buren for Pres‘dent and Johnson for Vice 
President in 1840, and Benton for President and Kendall 
for Vice President in 1844. This is cutting out work long 
beforehand. 


“ The Spitfire” is the title of an English novel just issued 
iby Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. It is from the pen of Capt. 
| Chamier, R. N., whose ‘ Life of a Sailor,’ ‘ Jack Adams,’ &. 
have enjoyed a fair popularity. He is a spirited and amusing 
| writer, and we believe ‘ The Spitfire’ a very good nautical 


‘novel. 





“The Young Catholic’s Magazine” is the title of a new 
| work which will be issued monthly in this city after the Ist 
or Arril. Rev. Felix Varela, Editor, C. H. Gottsberger, 
publisher. $1 per annum. 





John Neal.—The lectures of this gentleman before the 
New-York Lyceum have drawn together immense audiences. 
His subject of last week, ‘ Eloquence—Ancient and Modern,’ 
and that of Thursday evening of this week, ‘ Self-Education,’ 
| were both practical and popular, and were treated in the pe- 


} 





| vent piety, 


culiar vein of originality for which he is remarkable. Neal is 
| not one of your dull plodders in whatever he undertakes; by 
| ‘ the irresistible force of universal’ genius he seems to jump at 
| conelusions which strike you like a thunderbolt with their 
| far-reaching truth and applicability. We doubt not the greater 


| portion of his hearers were astonished at the intimate know- 


ledge that he displayed in his last lecture of the secret springs 
which move the human mind. Both lectures were illumined 
John Neal is one of the 
very few lecturers to whom we delightto listen. In the brief 
| space alloted us, we cannot, as we would like, enter into a 
| description of his argument—we can merely allude to his 
style. t 


master, stating where, when, and to whom, such payment was made, | 


| and our error shall be instantly corrected. , 
rs a ——__________ | with flashes of wit and eloquence. 





| New-England Festival.—The two hundred and nineteenth 


anniversary of the Landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth, 
Mass. was celebrated with appropriate exercises by the New- 
England Society of this City on Monday of this week. A 
thrilling Oratien, commemorative of the stern integrity, fer- 
daunted lution, lofty principle and unmerited 
sufferings of the Pilgrims, was delivered by Rosert C. 
Winturop of Boston. It was a production of surpassing 
interest and merit, historical and philosophical. A prayer 
was offered by Rev. Joel Parker, an original Poem recited by 
A. L. Stone; and several pieces of Music effectively per- 
formed by the New-York Sacred Music Society.—In the 
| evening, the Society and its guests assembled round the fes- 
tive board at the City Hotel, where the richness of the viands 
was only excelled by ‘the feast of reason and the flow of soul.’ 





“ The Euterpean Vocalis(s,""—whom we understand to be 

four young gentlemen of Boston—gave a Concert at the City 
Hotel on Tuesday evening. As they come among us unher- 
alded and bearing names easily pronounced, they attracted 
but a shy auditory, but they gave a goodly number of Quar- 
tettes, Trios, &c. in perfect harmony and with admirable 
effect. They were ably assisted with voice and piano by 
Charles E. Horn. Altogether, the entertainment was a very 
satisfactory one, and, if repeated, should attract a bountiful 
attendance. 
| From Exctaxp.—The Packet-Ship South America ar- 
rived here on the 2lst, bringing dates to the 22d—eight 
days later than previously received by the British Queen.— 
The news by her is of little importance. Money affairs ap- 
| pears to be assuming a more agreeable aspect. 

The Duke of Wellington has been seriously ill, but was 
pr d out of danger at the last accounts. 

Sir John Colborne, late Governor General of the Canadas, 
had arrived at Plymouth in the Pique Frigate, 22 days from 
Quebec. 

The Queen's projected marriage is placed beyond a doubt. 
The whole Privy Council had been summoned to attend her 
Majesty, for the purpose of conferring on a subject of the 
utmost concern to her subjects and of her own personal hap- 
| piness. 

The London papers contain a correspondence between 
Baring, Brothers & Co. and the Hon. Daniel Webster on 
\the subject of the legal and constitutional power of the 
' individual States of the Unien to contract loans at home and 
abroad. 


| {CP Governor Seward has granted a reprieve to Ezra 
White, the murderer, until the 6th of March next. His case 

| will then have a hearing befure the Court for the Correction 
of Errors at Albany. 
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0S The great length of the Presipent’s MrssaGE con- 
strains us to omit the Music prepared for this number. 
Postscript to the Quarto Edition, 
Saturday Morning, Dec. 28. 
LATER FROM EUROPE. 

The ship Charles Carroll arrived last evening from Havre, 
with dates to the 234, and the George Washington from Liv- 
erpool, whence she sailed on the 27th ult. with London dates 
to the 26th. Theie advices are five days later, but not de- 
cidedly important. 

There has been very little change in Money matters since 
the last advices, but that little is for the better. Money can 


Another Great Storm was experienced along the whole 
Atlantic coast on Sunday last. ‘Lhe one which preceded it 
by a week wes more severe North than South of us; this ap- 
pears to have clealt its fury more especially in the other 
direction. In Maryland and Virginia, we believe more snow 
fell on Sunday than on any day preceding for many years.— 
Here, the day was cloudy, with a strong, chilly North-East 
wind, until 4 o'clock, P. M. when the snow began to fall in 
sheets, accompanied by a strong gale. The evening was 
more inclement than any other within our remembrance.— 
The wind blew and the snow continued to fall through the 
night and following morning, though with diminished and 
decreasing violence. 





be had at London on perfect Stock security at 54 per cent., 
but the current rate is much higher. 

In Cotton there is very little change. There had been an 
advance in the Liverpool Market, but it was not sustained. | 
The sales of the last week were 31,590 bales, and the market | 
closed firmer than it opened. New-Orleans, 64d to 99d. 

In Grain and Flour there is very little change. 17,500 
barrels of Flour had been received during the week from this 
Country, and was selling at 29s to 293 6d. in bond. The 
British Grain Crop is very inferior in quality. 

Trade is dull in the Manufacturing Districts. The Queen's 
intention of marriage with Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg is 
officially announced. 

The Chartist agitation continues, with little effect. The 
British packet Swift arrived at London on the 26th from 
Mexico with $700,000 in Specie. 

The Queen Regent of Spain has dissolved the Cortes and 
ordered a new Election. A new Ministry has also been 
formed—Gen. Fsancisco Narvaez, Minister of War. 

A letter from Odessa states that tue Circassians have com- 
pletely defeated the Russian Cavalry along the line of the | 
Sun:dja and on the plains of Alazan, killing 3,600 of them. | 
The Circassians attacked the whole line at the same moment, 
under their chief Szamhali, and gained a complete victory. 
A Russian bulletin, via St. Petersburg, asserts that the Cir- | 
ecassians have been driven into the inaccessible mountains of , 
the Kauban. The other, however, is the later account; ard | 
it asserts that the Russian commander Grabbe has been | 
worsted and driven from Daghestan, and that pestilence as 
well as war has made such serious havoc in his ranks that 
he has been forced to call urgently for reinforcements, which 
cannot be spared him. 


] 





FROM CHINA. 

The ship Morrison, Capt. Benson, arrived at this port last 
night from Canton, with dates to the 2311 of July. 

The news is important. The Opium difficultics between 
the Chinese and the English had rot been been settled ; but 
we infer that the Emperor has become alarmed by the serious 
aspect which the affair has assumed, and is anxious to com- 
promise the difference, especially as it is understood that the 
Anglo-Indian fleet is now on its way to Canton, to blockade 
or bombard it, according to circumstances. The Emperor 
professes to have just discovered that the $10,600,000 worth 
of Opium surrendered by the foreign merchants had not been 
voluntarily given up! and has accused his Commissioner of 
deception, and ordered him to adjust the matter forthwith. 
Thus the matter stood at the last advices. 

Meanwhile Canton looks deserted and gloomy as a prison. ! 
All the foreign merchants have deserted it except a few | 
Americans who seem to be in favor there. 





C> There is nothing later from Washington. 





&> A letter from Florida, recently received at Boston, 
states that the much talked of blood hounds, fur the purpose 
of scenting the Seminoles, would probably arrive at Port Leon | 
this week in a sloop which bad been sent 10 Cuba for them. 
The same letter adds that the Indian War ia likely to con- 
tinue indefinitely. 

CF An attempt was made at Rochester on the night of 
the 12th inst. to murder the Rev. Bernard O'Reilly, a Cath- 
olic clergyman, for the purpose of plunder. Some villain en- 
tered the apartment while he was asleep and beat him with 
a bludgeon until he was nearly deprived of life. An indi- 
vidual has been arrested on suspicion of having done the deed. 


CF The Legislature of Rhode Island réassembles on 


The Mails were ef course obstructed in every quarter; the 
Railroads as well as common roads being rendered tempo- 
rarily impassable. The Mail which left Washington on Sun- 
day night was two days in reaching Paliimore ; other mails 
in proportion. On Monday night no mail had been received 
at Richmond from Washington since Suturday. At this time 
(Friday) matters are gradually coming in train again; and we 
have this morning a mail from New-Orleans—the first since 
last Sunday. 


{> The Storm (snow) commenced at Washington and 
Baltimore on Saturday evening; at Philadelphia on Sunday 
morning; in this city at 4 o'clock, Sunday evening ; at New- 
Haven, Conn. at7 o'clock ; at Boston on Monday morning, &e. 


C. Loveridge, Esq, one of the most clegant and efficient 
political writers of the day, has retired from the editorship of 
the Troy Morning Mail. 


0> The circulation of the South Carolina Banks is 
$4,497,699 and theSpecie in vault $1,856,153, The Georgia 
Banks circulate only $1,975,763, while their epecie amounts 
to $1,295,598. 

0 Flour is now selling at Zanesville, Uhio, at $2,75 to 
$3 per bairel, and Wheat at 50 cents per bushel. 


E> George Eustis, Esq. has been appointed by Gov. Ro- 
man a Judge of the Supreme Court of Louisiana. 


{> Mrs. Susan Decatur, widow of the late gallant Com- 
modore D., departed this life at Georgetown, D. C., on the 
evening of the 18th insf. 


[> The U. S. Mail was stolen from the steamer B. Frank- 
lin on the 12ch inst. between Madison, Ia. and Cincinnati, O. 
and all the letters for the latter and castern citics were prob- 
ably lost. 

OF Threo hundred thousand dollars will shortly be paid to 
Maine by the General Government, for the purpose of defroy- 
ing the expenses of the Aroostook war. [Doubted.] 


07 A big gon cast at Alger’s Foundry, Boston, was re- 
cently tried for the first time. It throws a ball weighing 150 
pounds, each load requiring sixteen pounds of powder. The 
expense of every charge is $15.. 

[7 Mr. Matthew Vassar of Poughkeepsie has with unu- 
sual liberality built an clegant church, at an expense of 
£20,000, for the Baptist Society of that place. 


Hawk-Eve Orvice, Burlington, Dec. 5, 1839, 

Missouri and Jowa Troubles.—Various rumors of an 
alarming character have reached town within the last few 
hours, in relation to the conduct of some of the citizens of 
Missouri. In order to lay before our readers the most au- 
thentic intelligence, we waited on the acting United States 
Marshal, who arrived in town this evening, and have learned 
from him the following particulars :— 

On yesterday, or the day before, a company of about fifty 
men, some of whom were armed, accompanied by the Deputy 
Sheriff of Clark county, Missouri, entered Van Buren county, 
in this Territory, and commenced plundering our citizens, by 
taking such moveoble articles as they could carry awa 
handily on horseback, together with some stock, on the Mocs | 
as they said of collecting taxes, under the authority of the 
State of Missouri. 

As soon as the acting Marshal, Mr. Henly, heard of it, bs 
summoned a posse of about forty men, and proceeded 10 cut 
off the retreat of these marauders, by hae his men to 
a point where he supposed they would cross the line; but 
owing to the vigilance of the scout8 of the Missouri company, 
his plans were anticipated, and they made their escape over 
the line in another direction. 

The acting Marshal will probably hand his report to: the 
Governor, and the people may .expect a proclamation from 
that source to-morrow. The report doubles calls on the 








Monday. 


Governor for further assistance. 


Fatal Duel.—The Charleston Courier learns from u gen- 
‘leman that a duel was fought, near Tallahassee, on Thursday 
evening, the 12th inst., between Gencral L. Read, and Coli. 
Augustus Alston, in which Col. A. was killed. The weapons 
were rifles—distance 20 paces. Col. Alston was shot through 
the heart at the first fire. 

The difficulty which occasioned this fatal affair, origineted 
during a political contest, and has been the cause of much 
excitement for several weeks past. 

Was the deceased married? Does the survivor know, that 
he shot through, the heart, a femule who had given him no 
offence? Had the deceased children? Does the survivor 
reflect, that his bullet pierced them too, all innocent as they 
were! He gratitied his political animosity and personal hate, 
but can he reflect with pleasure—not upon the dying moments 
of his antagonist—we say nothing of that—but upon the 
widowhood and orphanage which his hand has made? That 
his antagonist was accessary to his own death, by being a 
partner in the combat, may perhaps mensurably allay the 
poignancy of his remorse, but it can be no justification of his 
crime. [ Baltimore Sun. 


17" ‘A State Temperance Convention will be held ot Har- 
| risburg on the 15th of January next. 


oy Mr. Puy Mives, Agent, will find a letter for him in the Albany 
Post Office. 


- $Baccicd, 

At Bainbridge, N. Y., on the 22d inst. Doctor Evander Odell to Mary 
Mufford, both of Sidvey Plains. 

Oo the L#th inst. Eugene Dutith to Susan Moore, of this city. 

On the [3d inst. John Douglass to Eligabeth Graham. 

On the Dth inst. Wm. E. Bailey to Jane Sharpe. 

Also William H. Davis to Eliza Livingston, both of this city. 

Au the 24th inet. John Morris to Mary Eliza Van Blareom. 

At Brooklyn, Dic. 23 T, Palmer Whitney to Emeline Whitney. 


Died, 
Dec. 24, John Graff, aged 70. Also Samuel Gouverneur, aged 49 
Also Wm. H, Watts, aged 32. Dee. 23, Anne MeNassar, aged Z. 
Doc. 26, Sarah Marschaik, aged 77%. Dee. 24, Wilflam FP. Woithe. 
| Dee. 22, Daniel Coghlan, aged 66, Dec. 23, Eliza Moore, aged 24, 
Dee. 24, Elizabeth, wife of Jeremiah Kershow, aged 55. 
Aiso Gertrude Waddington. Dee.23, Elizabeth Morton, aged 52. 
At Hartford, N.Y. Dec. 16, Slade D. Brown, Esq. aged 46. 











‘HRISTMAS AND NEW-YEAR'S PRESENTS for 1£40.—An- 

/ nuals, and other books in fine binding ; Rooks for Children; and 
a great variety of Fancy Articles. 

| EMGLISIL ANNUALS. 

| ‘The Book of the Boudoir, or Beauties of the Court of Victoria; with 

12 superb portraits ; splendidly bound iu Turkey morocco, richly grit 
—fole. 

The tris, or Finden’s Tableau of Prose, Poetry, and Art; edited by 
Mary Russell Mitford, with 12 splendid engravings, superbly bound 

| in moroce o—imperial 4to. 

| Gems of Beauty ; displayed ia a series of 12 highly-finished engra- 

vings ov various subjects, from designs by EF. Corbould ; with fanci- 

ful illustrations, in verse, by the Countess of Blessingtos—imperial 

} 4to, richly bound in silk, 

The Belle of a Season; a Poem, by Lady Blessington, illustrated 
with splendid desigas, by A. EF. Chaloo—imperial octavo, elegantly 
bound. 

The Keepsake; edited by Lady Emeline Stuart Wortley, with 12 
beautiful embellishments, elegantly bound in crimson silk—euper- 
royal 8vo. 

The Book of Beauty ; edited by the Countess of Blessington, with 
12 highly-fivished eugravings, by the most eminent artists, elegantly 
bound in blue silk—super-royal #va, 

Heath's Picturesque Annual; illustrative of Windsor Castle, from 
drawings by Harding, with a full-length equestrian Portrait of Queen 
Victoria—eilk, large tvo. if 

The Oriental Annual; containing a series of Tales, Legends, and 
Historical Romances, by Thomas Bacon, Erq., with engravings by 
W. and FE. Pinden ; elegantly bound in morocco. 

The Drawing-Room Scrap-Book; with Poetical Mivstrations by 
L. BE. L. and Mary Howitt ; 36 eplen:tid plates—royal 4to. 

Fricvd ship's Offering and Winter's Wreath ; a Christmas and New- 
Year's Prescat, with 10 fine plates. 

Forget-Me-Not; a Christmas, New-Year and Birthday Presenged- 
ited by Frederick Shober!—12 engravings, morocco. 

The Juvenile Scrap-Rook, by Mra. Ellis; with 16 engravings. 

AMERICAN ANNUALS, 

The Gif ; a Christmas aud New-Year's Present, edited by Miss Les- 
lic ; with 9 beautiful engravings, bound ia embossed morocco—12mv. 

The Literary Souvenir, edreed by Wm. E. Burton; with 13 fine cn- 
gravings, bound in embossed moruceo—Svo, 

The Token and Atlantic Souvenir, edited by 8. G. Goodrich; with 
10 fine engravings, bound in embossed morecco—)2mo, 

The Christian Keepsake and Missionary Annual, edited by Rev. J. 
A. Clark ; with 9 engravings—8vo. bound in embussed merocco. 

The Religious Souvenir, edited by Mre. L. H. Sigourncy ; superbly 
bound in embossed morocco, with 8 splendid illustrations, executed 
by the most eminent artiste—I2mo, 

The Religious Offering, edited by Miss C. 1H. Waterman; beauti- 
fully bound in arabesque morocco, and embellished with 10 highly- 
finished engravings by the first artiste—12ino. 

A Christmas Gift from Fairy Land ; 96 plates. 

The Gem, a Christmas and New-Year's Present; 7 splendid steel 
engravings, bound in Turkey morocco—super-extra 1@mo, 

he Pearl, or Affection’s Gift, a Christmas and New-Year's Present ; 
6 fine steel engravings, bound in embossed morocco—I1 “mo, 

Tho Violet, a Juvenile Souvenir, edited by Mins Leslie ; with 6iteel 
engravings, bound in embossed morecco— l¥ mv. 

The Poets of America, illustrated by one of her Painters; beauti- 
fully bound in morocco—gilt edges. 

The Youth's Annual; &c. &c. &. For eale My, 

Dec. 28. LINEN & FENNELL, 229 Broadway. 


TOTICE.—The undersigned has, by a late arrangement, retired 
from the management of the concerns of the Knickerbocker Mog- 
azine, and relinquished his claim to, and isterest in, said periodical 
to LEWIS G. CLARK, Esq. by whom the publication is to be contin- 











ued, and all matters of business settled. 
New-York, Dec. 28, 1839. CLEMENT M. EDSON 


